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Centrist CPGB 

Peter Manson’s reply to the recent 
open letter from Andy Hannah and 
myself is exactly the kind of mud-throw¬ 
ing that he himself complains of (Let¬ 
ters, September 30). 

Its dishonesty is shown by the fact 
that he still cannot bring himself to ad¬ 
mit publicly that the CPGB have insti¬ 
tuted leadership pre-vetting over 
electronic discussions internally. He 
seems to think that objecting to this on 
principle is a ‘personalist’ attack: a most 
curious myopia, not comprehending 
that anyone could object to ‘editorial 
control’ over private debate as a prin¬ 
ciple. But the fact that he cannot bring 
himself to accurately state what the is¬ 
sues in dispute actually were speaks 
volumes - he is hiding something. He 
meanwhile consoles himself that mate¬ 
rial already circulating on the internet 
is now being circulated in the CPGB - 
damage limitation under any other 
name. 

Meanwhile, Dave Craig of the Revo¬ 
lutionary Democratic Group seems to 
be under the impression that the cur¬ 
rent that grew out of these events - 
Manny Neira’s Red Platform/Tarty’ - 
represented some kind of healthy reac¬ 
tion to ‘opportunism’ over Respect. 
One decisive programmatic position 
that they have adopted collectively 
shows that this is nonsense. They have 
decided to support the euro, and advise 
the working class to vote ‘yes’ in a ref¬ 
erendum. Based in the super-affluent 
nirvanas of Camberley and Guildford, 
they are the quintessence of middle- 
class ‘socialism’, with a publication 
whose ethos is not dissimilar to a 
Guardian supplement. The Red Party 
is socially light-years away from the 
predominantly working class immigrant 
populations Respect aims to address, 
even if it sometimes does so in a flawed 
manner. Their liberal imperialism over 
the euro shows this. 

May I remind comrades of the Marx¬ 
ist principle of refusing to vote any con¬ 
fidence in economic measures which 
express the economic and political strat¬ 
egy of the capitalists? It is in the funda¬ 
mental interests of the working class to 
take no responsibility for the running 
of the capitalist economy, and to give 
no support to economic measures that 
advance the interests of imperialist capi¬ 
tal. A European superstate, were it bom 
out of the present EU bloc or Eurozone, 
would be an imperialist superstate, 
dominated by the core bourgeoisies of 
Europe, whose role in the world would 
be similar to that of US imperialism - a 
rival behemoth that would co-exploit 
the majority of the world’s population 
in a dialectic of partnership and rivalry. 

To vote approval to the main eco¬ 
nomic-political project of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie of a would-be imperialist superstate 
is class treason, no matter how much 
‘socialist’ rhetoric and how many tin¬ 
selled red stars adorn it. The reason why 
many Marxists, correctly, refuse to sup¬ 
port the ‘no’ campaign is that, implic¬ 
itly, voting ‘no’ in the current context 
means choosing the pound over the 
euro (since no one is practically propos¬ 
ing the abolition of money as any kind 
of immediate perspective). Voting for the 
euro is voting^br European capitalism, 
just as much as campaigning to ‘defend 
the pound’ is campaigning for a vote 
for British capitalism. This is a decisive 
programmatic question that, notwith¬ 
standing the good (liberal) intentions 
of some of its participants, marks the 
Red Party as a rightwing, liberal-impe¬ 
rialist split from the CPGB. Indeed, on 
this they have moved to the right of the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, which 
still maintains a position of abstention. 
Beside this strategic accommodation to 
capital, the various acts of opportun¬ 


ism of the SWP over Respect pale into 
relative insignificance. 

Comrade Manson tries to paint my 
resignation from the CPGB as some¬ 
thing driven by personal disputes. He 
conveniently does not mention that in 
May 2004, three months before my de¬ 
parture, I wrote an internal critique of 
the politics of the majority of the CPGB, 
and in particular its kind of conciliation 
of the politics represented most funda¬ 
mentally by the AWL, and in the CPGB 
by the (then) Red Platform. In that docu¬ 
ment I accused the CPGB leadership of 
centrism, of capitulating to imperialist 
‘public opinion’ on the question of 
Iraq, refusing to explicitly solidarise with 
the popular uprisings that were taking 
place in Fallujah and Iraq, vis-a-vis the 
occupation forces. This amounts to a 
refusal to unconditionally defend the 
right of self-determination of Iraq - a 
question that I regard as one of princi¬ 
ple. 

I attributed this to the ‘third campist’ 
dogma that the organisation had ex¬ 
trapolated from the Cold War, which ex¬ 
tended the (already partially flawed) 
method of refusing to take a side be¬ 
tween seemingly comparable gangs of 
oppressors in that period to a refusal 
to take sides between the oppressor 
and the oppressed in Iraq, when the 
oppressed fight under reactionary lead¬ 
ership. Peter will remember an exchange 
between us, where I berated the Provi¬ 
sional Central Committee majority for 
(correctly) siding with the Kosova Lib¬ 
eration Army when a struggle against 
occupation took place in 1999, even 
when our ‘own’ imperialist government 
intervened military to give them ‘sup¬ 
port’ (the kiss of death!), yet refusing 
to solidarise with the masses fighting 
‘ our’ imperialist army in Iraq. Peter rather 
lamely replied that there was a differ¬ 
ence between mere “non-working class 
forces” (the KLA) and “reactionary 
anti-imperialism” (the shia, sunni and 
nationalist insurgents in Fallujah, Najaf, 
etc). 

Particularly on Iraq, this is the kind 
of politics that was most consistently 
expressed by the Red Platform, though 
in various ways it is also shared by most 
of the CPGB leadership. It is this which 
also drove CPGB antipathy to Respect. 
Shared third-campist and islamophobic 
political appetites led the ‘soft’ PCC ma¬ 
jority to collaborate with Manny Neira 
in violating democratic centralist 
norms, in publishing (for instance) per¬ 
sonalised attacks on George Galloway 
that undermined decisions that the 
CPGB (including its leadership) had 
voted for in two aggregates. 

The CPGB’s whole political profile re¬ 
garding Respect is schizophrenic: while 
claiming to critically support Respect, 
they often act in practice no differently 
from its rightwing, islamophobic critics, 
in a manner that can only outrage those 
who see something positive in the 
project. That Peter Manson can dismiss 
these differences, and the blow-out/ 
conflict with Manny Neira that resulted 
from them, as ‘apolitical’ and ‘personal’ 
is a disturbing sign of political degen¬ 
eration and myopia. 

Ian Donovan 
London 

Personal 

I read the Hannah-Donovan open letter 
of resignation from the CPGB, which 
you decline to print, elsewhere on the 
web. It appears to be a pristine example 
of one of the far left’s most crippling af¬ 
flictions: the incapacity of individual left¬ 
ists to subordinate their usually more 
than medium-sized egos to larger politi¬ 
cal aims. 

Even if Hannah-Donovan are 100% 
right in their claims concerning the lead¬ 
ership’s overindulgence of a particular 
comrade, this circumstance would seem 
to justify quitting only in the eyes of 
those whose personal standing in the 
organisation is more important than the 


programme that they, and it, purport to 
serve. 

Will the disgruntled pair (at least one 
of whom I know to be inveterately po¬ 
litical) now attempt to start their own or¬ 
ganisation on the basis of some 
thoroughly contrived difference of prin¬ 
ciple with the CPGB? As a 15-year vet¬ 
eran of Trotskyism, I would hardly be 
nonplussed. 

Jim Cullen 
New York 


A bit odd 


Peter Manson claims that Ian Donovan 
and Andy Hannah left you for reasons 
that have “little to do with the politics of 
the CPGB”. Yet Dave Craig, a member of 
another group, manages to explain per¬ 
fectly well what the political issues were, 
with Donovan at least - even if he puts 
his own interpretation on who is right 
and wrong and why. Even I can under¬ 
stand what he is talking about! 

Isn’t this a bit odd? Who is telling the 
truth? 

Brian Miller 

email 

Creature rant 

More abuse, conceit, and saccharine sin¬ 
gle-issue sentiment from Tony Green- 
stein, but still not the remotest sign of 
any ability to discuss the political ques¬ 
tions raised (Letters, September 30). 

This self-righteous abusiveness and 
shallow refusal to place their individual¬ 
ist concerns in the context of the broader 
interests of world revolutionary perspec¬ 
tives is just the sort of thing by which 
older communists (life-long anti Stalin’s 
imbecile revisionist theories, which de¬ 
stroyed the international communist 
movement; lifelong pro the dictatorship 
of the proletariat) recognised the single¬ 
issue freemasonries of ‘the personal is 
the political’ era as products of the CIA’s 
‘human rights’ worldwide brainwashing 
campaign to halt the spread of commu¬ 
nist ideology, and as demented and natu¬ 
rally spontaneous anti-communists for 
every giant CIA stunt. 

So there was every Trot, fanatically 
cheering on every Solidamosc move, 
swearing that ‘rank-and-file socialism’ 
was the aim of the blatantly anti-commu¬ 
nist stunt cleverly dreamed-up and fi¬ 
nanced by the Vatican, the CIA and the 
known Pilsudski fascist, Lech Walesa. 

The outcome? Crap bourgeois ‘de¬ 
mocracy’ which wrecked the east Euro¬ 
pean welfare states; consumerism, 
courtesy of exploitation by western cor¬ 
porate imperialism; and Polish state 
forces now helping the vile imperialist 
warmongering occupation of Iraq and 
Afghanistan, the ‘left’ mostly protesting 
in reformist terms instead of agitating for 
the American empire’s defeat because 
their shallow anti-communist mentality 
has effortlessly translated into a fully 
counterrevolutionary, petty bourgeois 
cringing at ‘terrorism’(read Marx, Engels 
and Lenin on this cringing), and at every 
scrap of CIA garbage propaganda about 
‘Saddam’s mass graves’ etc, etc - miss¬ 
ing the World War III that imperialism in 
crisis is now preparing. 

Not a “world Jewish conspiracy”, Mr 
Greenstein, to create ‘Israel’ as a desper¬ 
ately-needed belligerent toe-hold on the 
Middle East in an inevitably anti-imperi¬ 
alist post-war world with communist 
revolutionary ideology gaining rapidly 
in all directions (in spite of Stalin’s mon¬ 
strous efforts to curb it), but a clever im¬ 
perialist conspiracy. 

And Scargill opposed the election of 
this “creature”, to quote your disgust¬ 
ing abuse, as Socialist Labour Party vice- 
president, which was achieved without 
the block vote of the fantasy North 
West, Cheshire and Cumbria Miners As¬ 
sociation, but because older commu¬ 
nists, responding to actually reading the 
Economic and Philosophic Science 
Review (instead of just scurrilous anti¬ 
communist leaflets lampooning it) 


agreed there was a chance to get back 
to a real Bolshevik Party. Stalinist 
Scargill’s programmed expulsion of said 
“creature” put a stop to that hope. 

Royston Bull 

Manchester 

Anti-semitism 

It seems there’s no pleasing Royston 
Bull (Letters, September 30). It is not 
enough for him that Roland Ranee has 
actively supported the Palestinians for 
decades, remains a consistent opponent 
of Zionism and holds to the creation of 
a single democratic, secular state. No, in 
addition to this, Ranee and others must 
confess that the founding of Israel was 
“one of the foulest acts of imperialist 
hypocrisy ever, and certainly ... the most 
endlessly poisonous colonisation of all 
time”. 

Such a crass lack of reason and pro¬ 
portion cannot be viewed as anything 
other than a reflection of Mr Bull’s vicari¬ 
ous anti-semitism (a charge he always 
sneers at but always fails to disprove). 
Indeed, in his EPSR rag, Bull has stated 
that Zionist oppression of the Palestin¬ 
ians makes the crimes of the Nazis and 
the US war on Vietnam look “mild in com¬ 
parison”. 

The Palestinians need active solidar¬ 
ity, not shrill denunciations of “world 
Jewry” from third period tanky-reaction- 
aries like Bull. 

John Black 

email 

Whose interest? 

Well, at least no-one can accuse Roy¬ 
ston Bull of dissembling. The two-state 
solution in Palestine, he tells us, is an 
“evil fraud”, and a unitary, democratic 
and secular Palestine is “utopian”. 
What, then, is the solution? According 
to Bull, it means “driving this rotten Zi¬ 
onist stunt into the sea”. 

For decades, a mainstay of Zionist 
propaganda has been the lie that the 
Palestinians intend to ‘drive the Jews 
into the sea’. This position has been fre¬ 
quently and explicitly rejected, both by 
the PLO and its constituent organisa¬ 
tions, and by the islamist forces of Hamas 
and Islamic Jihad. We might ask, whose 
interest is Royston Bull serving by try¬ 
ing to revive and propagate this untrue 
claim? It’s certainly not that of the Pales¬ 
tinian people. 

Roland Ranee 
email 

Who did what 

Having denounced “Jewish/imperialist 
colonisation”, thereby promoting the 
notion that there are “Jewish” interests 
for Jews and class interests for the rest 
of humanity, and having denounced 
long-standing anti-Zionist activist 
Roland Ranee as not having been “heard 
denouncing the foundation of the state 
of Israel”, Royston Bull then goes on to 
tell us that the issue is about political 
understanding, not “boasts about who 
does what or grotesque distortions 
about who did what”. 

But then his outrageous slur on 
Roland, I suppose, was a “grotesque 
distortion about who did [not] do what”. 
So perhaps he is being consistent after 
all. 

Mark Elf 

email 

WRP and Bull 

I’d have preferred not to waste time 
bothering to reply to Royston Bull’s 
outbursts, but after talking about his 
heroic ‘revolt’ in the Workers Revolu¬ 
tionary Party, and those (the great ma¬ 
jority) who gave him and his mate no 
support, he finishes asking: “And 
Pottins?” 

For those readers who are bursting 
to know the answer, it is simple. Pottins 
had been sacked by Gerry Healy early 


in 1978, well before the departure of Bull 
and fellow-journalist Steve Johns. It all 
started the previous November, with me 
critically reporting Egyptian president 
Sadat’s announced intention of going 
to make peace with Israel, and suggest¬ 
ing he was betraying the Palestinians. I 
was given a bollocking in Healy’s of¬ 
fice, and removed from News Line's 
international desk and despatched to 
the Midlands, ostensibly to cover the 
firefighters’ strike, which I did, but in 
effect it was attempted constructive 
dismissal. 

When this did not work, Healy dis¬ 
pensed with ceremony, and just gave 
me notice. I don’t know whether Bull, 
Johns, Alex Mitchell or anyone else 
objected (I think the late Jack Gale, 
whose close colleague I had been, ex¬ 
pressed misgivings, but Jack was al¬ 
ready ill, and was removed from the 
board by other means). 

By 1979, having taken a factory job 
and being active in the workplace I was 
seriously concerned at the widening 
gap between the WRP’s theory and 
practice and the realities of working 
class life and struggle. Having experi¬ 
enced the autocratic internal regime, 
and seeing no way to challenge it, I took 
my exclusion from the party then with 
relief, and a feeling of freedom. I wasn’t 
at the congress which expelled Bull and 
Johns, and knew little or nothing about 
what issues they raised, or whether 
Bull’s version now is accurate (nor, judg¬ 
ing from his question, did he know or 
care where I was). 

It wasn’t until after the expulsion of 
Healy and his acolytes in 1985 that I re¬ 
joined the WRP ( Workers Press). To be 
fair, when I was working on News Line , 
Roy Bull did defend me on one occa¬ 
sion when I was involved in a row over 
tasks at the centre (I’ll spare you the 
details as I’m saving it for a spot of comic 
relief to leaven my memoirs). 

But Healy was able to turn this (and 
me) against him, because the sad fact 
was that by then Bull and Steve Johns, 
who had been quite popular in the 
party, were notorious for skiving. No¬ 
body even bothered to ask them to help 
either in the centre or on paper sales, 
etc, and they did as little as possible on 
News Line. Wondering how they got 
away with it, I didn’t know whether 
Healy just valued their journalistic skills 
or they had something on him! What¬ 
ever it was, they kept it to themselves. 
I was amazed when I heard they had 
shown the energy to ‘rebel’, and 
guessed Healy had cunningly given 
them ‘enough rope’ to ensure they were 
not missed as much as they might have 
been. 

Johns and others soon found new 
berths in the capitalist media. I don’t 
know about Bull - he had been quite a 
gain coming to News Line from the FT 
(and the Communist Party), and was 
quite an intellect, whatever his quirks 
and limits. But his original allies de¬ 
serted him, and he has come to a sad 
pass politically. 

As for Roy’s brand-new interest in 
Palestine and call for ‘driving the Jews 
into the sea’ (including the 30% or more 
Israelis hailing from Arab countries?), I 
doubt anybody other than a Zionist 
propagandist desperate for material will 
take this seriously. Certainly nobody 
genuinely involved in the Palestinian 
struggle for their rights will. So I won’t. 
Charlie Pottins 
email 

Refreshing 

While not wishing to intrude on what 
appears to be some very old WRP feud¬ 
ing, I must say that the charges against 
the EPSR of anti-semitism and homo¬ 
phobia are really quite erroneous: in fact 
deliberate misrepresentation. 

Having read the EPSR with great in¬ 
terest for some time now, I find nothing 
of this nature in it and I would like to thank 
you for drawing my attention to this 
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publication, whose revolutionary fervour 
is quite refreshing. There’s no such thing 
as bad publicity! 

David Morgan 

email 

AWL and 
imperialism 

Mike Macnair’s honest self-criticism re¬ 
garding his original articles on the AWL 
and imperialism was refreshing and sug¬ 
gests that my rather terse correspondence 
was not in vain ( Weekly Worker Septem¬ 
ber 23). AWL comrades welcome a seri¬ 
ous exchange of views on imperialism with 
the CPGB, particularly if it brings our re¬ 
spective political assessments into sharper 
relief. 

If readers want to read our arguments, 
our website (www.workersliberty.org) has 
an index of most back issues of the maga¬ 
zine Workers’ Liberty, though sadly not all 
the material is online. We are happy to pro¬ 
vide copies of articles to comrades inter¬ 
ested in reading our views, including those 
now out of print. 

Firstly, there are some points of agree¬ 
ment with Mike Macnair. The AWL be¬ 
lieves that the ‘imperialism’ described by 
the classical Marxists - the relations be¬ 
tween the great powers, the relations be¬ 
tween capitalist states and the colonies, 
and the tendencies towards war - does not 
adequately describe the present world or¬ 
der nor provide a guide to action for the 
working class in the current situation. We 
also reject the political conclusions drawn 
from that analysis, such as the anti-impe¬ 
rialist united front. We also agree that some 
of the classical texts were problematic and 
contradictory even for the time they were 
written - for example, Lenin’s concepts of 
finance capital and his arguments about 
the aristocracy of labour in his book Im¬ 
perialism. 

However, there are substantial points on 
which we clearly disagree with the CPGB. 

1. On method, the point is not to start with 
the classical texts, their political conclu¬ 
sions or indeed abstract postulates - rather 
our analysis should begin with the reality 
of modem capitalism. One of the disap¬ 
pointing things about the articles in the 
Weekly Worker has been the lack of con¬ 
crete analysis of capitalism since 1945. The 
AWL view, which we call the “imperialism 
of free trade”, at least has the merit of start¬ 
ing from the actual tendencies of capital¬ 
ism since World War II - and freer trade has 
clearly been one of those tendencies. 

2. The AWL argues that decolonisation 
was a real step forward. The fight for na¬ 
tional liberation in the colonies for inde¬ 
pendent national states was a significant 
change. This is particularly hue in relation 
to industrial development, and the con¬ 
comitant creation of powerful working 
classes in the former colonies. Since win¬ 
ning independence, many of these states 
have also developed a more powerful 
bourgeois class as well as states that act 
for these capitalists. Some states have be¬ 
come centres of capital accumulation in 
their own right. All this means that defin¬ 
ing them merely as ‘semi-colonies’ fails to 
grasp important changes. 

3. Our argument about sub-imperialism fol¬ 
lows from this assessment. I can’t under¬ 
stand Mike’s assertion that the concept 
of sub-imperialism has no predictive 
power. The concept implies that bourgeoi¬ 
sies in a number of intermediate states 
have developed the same kind of expan¬ 
sive drives (at least regionally), including 
the drive to war that the big powers had a 
century ago. Wars waged by Argentina, 
Iran and Iraq, Serbia, Israel, India and Pa¬ 
kistan, etc over the past 20 years, as well 
as the role played by states such as China, 
Brazil, South Africa, Nigeria, etc, suggest 
that ‘sub-imperialism’ is a useful designa¬ 
tion. 

4. The AWL argues that the concept of 
‘defeatism’ developed by Lenin during 
World War I was incoherent - see articles 
by Hal Draper in Workers’ Liberty. ‘Defeat¬ 
ism’ predates Lenin’s analysis of imperial¬ 
ism and was not part of the programme of 
the Communist International - until Zinov¬ 
iev revived it in 1924 as a stick to beat Trot¬ 
sky with. A better method is to follow 


Clausewitz and define the politics behind 
wars, including the class character and 
aims of the combatants, the nature of the 
wars they are waging and the conse¬ 
quences for the working class. This was 
the method of Liebknecht, Luxemburg, 
Trotsky and others during World War I - 
‘defeatism’ adds nothing to it but confu¬ 
sion. 

The pressing practical need behind this 
discussion is the situation in Iraq. The 
AWL does not think US and British sol¬ 
diers are playing a progressive role in Iraq. 
We oppose the occupation and are in fa¬ 
vour of self-determination. But we don’t 
think the ‘resistance’ are a national libera¬ 
tion movement, in the sense understood 
by socialists in Lenin’s time, or indeed in 
the wars in Algeria, Vietnam, etc. Instead 
we focus on the emerging Iraqi labour 
movement, because like Lenin we believe 
the “real anti-imperialist force” is the work¬ 
ing class in Iraq and across the globe. 

In short we think working class anti-im¬ 
perialism needs to be clarified - and distin¬ 
guished from the nebulous, classless 
anybody-but-the-US ‘anti-imperialism’ the 
SWP are advocating. I hope the CPGB will 
join us in this work - and stop appearing 
to straddle the two opposing poles. 

Paul Hampton 
London 

Iraq resistance 

I have watched with interest the debates 
surrounding the so-called resistance to 
the US coalition’s occupation of Iraq. En¬ 
thusiasts for these terrorists might do well 
to examine some of the links on your own 
website, particularly one to the Worker- 
communist Party of Iraq. 

On one page the authors detail what 
they term “political islam’s crimes against 
women” in the Iraqi city of Mosul and note 
that “mass killing is practised against 
women working as interpreters or as work¬ 
ers with foreign companies”. What brave 
men these ‘fighters’ must be to gun down 
women on their way to work. The applause 
offered these degenerates is merely one 
more chapter in the long story of the UK 
left’s increasing irrelevance. 

Don McCarthy 
email 

Join later? 

There are a couple of matters that require 
clarification regarding my article published 
in last week’s Weekly Worker (September 
30). First the headline, “Boycott now, join 
later”, is not my own. It doesn’t give a 
proper reflection of my argument. 

We did not boycott the Respect found¬ 
ing conference. The Socialist Alliance De¬ 
mocracy Platform put forward an 
alternative strategy for Respect called ‘Brit¬ 
ain at the crossroads’ and a number of 
motions on a worker’s wage, immigration 
controls and republicanism (these were 
formally moved by different groups be¬ 
cause of limits in how many motions the 
SADP could submit). The alternative strat¬ 
egy and all the motions were defeated. 

The decisions of the founding confer¬ 
ence made it absolutely clear that Respect 
is not a republican socialist workers’ party 
and is not a step towards such a party. The 
party is the most important question. Yet 
Respect has fostered massive illusions 
that it is a step towards such a party. On 
the contrary it is a barrier to it. 

I certainly said, “Boycott now”. A boy¬ 
cott is an absolutely clear response. Any¬ 
body who is a serious and militant 
republican and socialist must reject Re¬ 
spect’s royal socialism, which is nothing 
more than the left wing of the ruling class. 
‘Boycott’ means we didn’t simply forget 
to fill in our membership forms. We delib¬ 
erately did not join and urged other com¬ 
rades to do the same. ‘Boycott’ means 
political hostility to Respect on the basis 
of a programme, whose attitude to democ¬ 
racy is worse than the Liberal Democrats. 

We were not alone. The Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty, Socialist Alliance (DP), 
Independent Working Class Association, 
Communist Party of Britain, Alliance for 
Green Socialism, Workers International, In¬ 
ternational Socialism League and Workers 
Power did not join. 


But ‘boycott’ means a specific tactic for 
a specified period of time. That boycott 
lasts until October 30. This does not mean 
we will join Respect after that. I simply say 
we should review the situation in the light 
of its decisions. So the headline, “Boycott 
now, join later”, is misleading. We are not 
calling on people to join Respect in No¬ 
vember. 

Neither does the sub-heading reflect my 
argument. I did not argue that “‘wait and 
see’ is the best approach towards Re¬ 
spect”, as the introduction suggests. On 
the contrary I have argued for building and 
strengthening the alternative socialist 
forces that have gathered round the So¬ 
cialist Alliance (DP). Instead of collapsing 
into Respect or acting as critical cheerlead¬ 
ers, we put our efforts behind working class 
candidates standing on a republican so¬ 
cialist programme ( People before profit). 

My original article says: “Respect is be¬ 
ing formed or established between March 
and the October 2004 conference. This 
must be met with a boycott and open criti¬ 
cism of the project”. But the edited version 
in Weekly Worker says: “The October 2004 
conference must be met with a boycott and 
open criticism of the project.” 

My original point was not focused on 
boycotting the October conference. Rather 
my emphasis was the period between con¬ 
ferences. I am not criticising the editor for 
this. I am sure the intention was to clarify 
what I was saying. I merely want to set the 
record straight. 

Dave Craig 

Revolutionary Democratic Group 

Sad SWP 

I used to be a member of the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party, and Iraq and Blair have rekindled 
my interest in politics. I have scoured the 
internet for all things to do with Respect 
and I have been dismayed. Respect seems 
such a waste of energy for socialists. It re¬ 
minds me of the old Revolutionary Com¬ 
munist Party {The Next Step), crossed with 
the worst of Eurocommunism. 

When I was in the SWP, the slide to the 
right had started and the local organiser 
started becoming ever more shrill at those 
who dissented from the central committee 
line. All debate ceased and I, like many oth¬ 
ers, voted with my feet and stopped go¬ 
ing to meetings. The party atrophied and 
all that was left was a small bureaucracy of 
branch committee members who had no- 
one to order around. Sad. 

They hail 572 votes as a victory. It is not 
surprising that members of the SWP are 
leaving or becoming inactive. 

I am not going to join the CPGB, but keep 
up the good work. 

Chris Richards 
email 

Revisionists 

Hillel Ticktin writes about a matter he has 
never known (‘A Marxist party without 
deformations’, July 15). 

The destruction of Stalinism has 
brought him a big opportunity to build up 
a Marxist party. Thus he presumes that 
Marxist parties have never existed! The 
international proletariat have been such 
fools that they remained without a party 
of their own. He knows nothing about the 
Third International and its feats. 

My view is very similar to his, but for 
opposite reasons. The catastrophic col¬ 
lapse of Lenin’s project at the hands of 
petty bourgeois revisionists pushed the 
world out of its historical track. Now the 
dominant means of production aren’t the 
proletariat’s. Hence unions of Marxists, 
not parties, are to be formed, for the so¬ 
cialist revolution is not on the horizon. 
This has been suggested to the Marxist 
factions here in Jordan. 

Fuad Nimri 
Amman 

ESF snouts 

I noticed that there was no mention in your 
article of the cost for the unwaged to gain 
entry to the European Social Fomm (‘In 
safe hands?’, September 30). Is this be¬ 
cause the sum demanded shows just how 
out of touch those are who are both the 


main organisers of the jamboree and those 
they have slotted in as chairs and main 
speakers? 

£20 is what these people expect the 
unwaged to pay: that is, more than a third 
of dole or sick money. Now if any of these 
illustrious freeloaders seriously believe 
that someone living on such a low income 
is going to hand it over to hear a mixture of 
overpaid trade union bureaucrats, trust- 
fund lefties and individuals who have got 
their greedy snouts in the local and na¬ 
tional government trough, then I suggest 
they think again. 

Far from worrying yourselves about 
how you too can join the top table of Brit¬ 
ish left reformism, the CPGB comrades 
would be better organising alongside 
those who refuse to be ripped off by pay¬ 
ing this fee and find ways to help them 
avoid doing so. You know, old fashioned 
activities like occupying the buildings 
where the ESF is to take place and by so 
doing democratise this authoritarian cha¬ 
rade. Or are you more comfortable in the 
company of political and trade union bu¬ 
reaucrats? 

Finally on a point of information, why 
do you feel it is necessary to call a snout 
in the trough like Mr O’Neill “comrade”? 
Are you that bad a judge of socialists that 
you fail to recognise a freeloader when 
you see one and an individual, at that, who 
is too devious or cowardly to place his 
politics openly before the working class? 
Mick Hall 
email 

Fake Nader 

There may be many miles of ocean sepa¬ 
rating me from the US presidential election, 
but I can see when some American left¬ 
ists are barking up the wrong tree. 

I favour a critical vote and support for 
the Socialist Party USA, so I’m not particu¬ 
larly bothered whether the Greens are 
mounting an effective challenge to the 
Republicrat duopoly or not. As far as I’m 
concerned, socialists in the US should use 
these elections to put their own independ¬ 
ent working class politics on the agenda, 
and the SP is by far the best vehicle to carry 
out the job. 

Is the fare Ralph Nader offers any bet¬ 
ter? True, there’s name recognition, a de¬ 
cent momentum and some policies worthy 
of critical support. However, despite the 
attacks the Democrats have made on his 
campaign, I was not making up the claim 
that Nader is concerned with pressurising 
the Democrats to return to their suppos¬ 
edly progressive roots, as comrade Jonah 
Birch seems to suggest (Letters Septem¬ 
ber 30). 

For example, sifting through Nader’s 
voluminous open letters to Bush and 
Kerry, I found a piece (dated June 22) urg¬ 
ing Kerry to adopt John Edwards as his 
running mate. Apparently Edward’s boy- 
next-door image goes down well in the 
media, and he would not stand for the le¬ 
gal injustices heaped upon the American 
working class, writes Nader. Such friendly 
advice from one presidential candidate to 
another hardly smacks of serious opposi¬ 
tion to me: more like sowing illusions. 

May I also suggest the comrade looks 
at my review of Nader’s website {Weekly 
Worker August 5). In his reply to Demo¬ 
crat national committee chairman Terry 
McAuliffe (dated June 18), our anti-war 
and pro-labour hero attacks the Demo¬ 
crats for not fielding what he calls “chal¬ 
lenging candidates”. Lamenting the recent 
losses the Democrats have made to Re¬ 
publicans at state and federal level, Nader 
calls for “new energies and bold strategies 
inside the party and parallel to it” to see 
off the Republicans. What possible objec¬ 
tive could ‘comrade’ Nader have in mind? 
The Democrats “need to be pulled away 
from the corporate supremacists who have 
so seriously weakened the party’s appeal 
to working families everywhere”. 

Comrade Jonah may think it’s “laugh¬ 
able” that the “Nader/Camejo campaign is 
... about reclaiming the Democrats”, but for 
dear old Ralph it is no laughing matter. 
Nader’s objective is there in print, exposing 
himself as a fake alternative in the process. 
Phil Hamilton 
Stoke-on-Trent 


ACTION 

London 

Communist 

Forum 

Sunday October 10, 6pm - 
‘For a woman’s right to 
choose’. Speaker: Anne Me 
Shane (CPGB). 

Women in Iran 

Social event to launch the Or¬ 
ganisation for Emancipation 
of Women in Iran: Friday Oc¬ 
tober 10,7pm, 187 Pentonville 
Road, Kings Cross, London. 
Speakers: Nazira Mehmari, 
representative of OEWI in 
Britain; Houzan Mahmoud, 
representative of Organisa¬ 
tion of Women’s Freedom in 
Iraq. Food and drinks, music 
and dancing. Further infor¬ 
mation: 07956 883001; houz- 
an7 3 @yahoo. co .uk 

Marxism and 
education 

Day seminar, Tuesday Octo¬ 
ber 19,9am to 5pm,NunnHall, 
School of Education Foun¬ 
dations and Policy Studies, 
University of London Insti¬ 
tute of Education, 20 Bedford 
Way, London WC1. 

Entrance free. To reserve a 
place, contact Glenn Rikow- 
ski: Rikowskigr @aol.com 

Communications 

rights 

Four days of discussion, prac¬ 
tical collaboration and media¬ 
making, Thursday October 
14-Sunday October 17, Cam¬ 
den Centre, Judd Street, 
Kings Cross, London WC1. 
Taking place alongside Euro¬ 
pean Social Forum and in¬ 
cluding Indymedia centre to 
facilitate the DIY reporting of 
ESF. 

Organised by Media Culture 
and Communications Rights 
Network: 

info@efcr2004.net 

Poetry 

competition 

On the theme of war and oc¬ 
cupation. Organised by Iraq 
Occupation Focus and Red 
Pepper. Judge: Adrian 
Mitchell. First prize: £100. 
Winning poems published in 
Red Pepper. Entry fee: £3 for 
first entry; £2 for each subse¬ 
quent entry. Closing date for 
submissions: November 13. 
Entry form on: www.ira- 
qoccupation focus.org.uk. 
Cheques/POs payable to ‘Iraq 
Occupation Focus’ with po¬ 
ems and entry form to: IOF Po¬ 
etry Competition, c/o Red 
Pepper Magazine, IB 
Waterlow Road, London N19 
5NJ. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary 
Democratic Group, email 
rdgroup@yahoo .com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and 
keep the struggle going. Put 
our Party’s name and ad¬ 
dress, together with the 
amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further 
help, do not hesitate to con¬ 
tact us. 
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RESPECT 


websites PartJ Disappointment 


Don’t 

criticise the 
oppressed 

I t has been generally accepted that John Kerry emerged the victor from last 
week’s presidential debate with George W Bush. Mainstream commenta¬ 
tors have spilt much ink over the body language of the two candidates: 
supposedly Kerry’s relaxed style compared favourably to the shifty and 
hunched demeanour of Bush, but on policy precious little has been said. Kerry 
did go on the attack over Iraq, but offered no solutions to the rapidly devel¬ 
oping quagmire, and Bush resorted to the usual mantras about spreading 
democracy and fighting terrorists. Once more nothing was offered and noth¬ 
ing promised to the American working class. 

Perhaps this yawning gap to the left in the political market partly explains 
why the class-struggle left is so hopelessly fragmented at this election. As 
each group tries to pick up a few radical votes, little thought has been given 
to a united challenge, leaving socialist nominees and their ‘parties’ content to 
carve out their own little niches. The Socialist Party USA is keen to emphasise 
its radical democratic credentials, whereas the bizarrely named Workers World 
Party puts its best proletarian foot forward. The WWP’s campaign site 
(www.workersworld.net/vote4workers) prominently features its presidential 
and vice-presidential nominees, John Parker and Teresa Gutierrez, along with 
Congress candidate LeiLani Dowell, above the slogan “People’s needs be¬ 
fore profits”. It is perhaps not surprising that key campaign demands are drawn 
from the usual economistic shopping list beloved of the left. 

To add some substance to their candidature, an article from each has been 
included. John Parker’s article, ‘What’s socialism got to do with it?’, begins 
with a general critique of capitalism, before offering a short commentary on 
the ‘anyone but Bush’ brigade. By voting and supporting one loyal servant 
of US imperialism, “we must also hold our noses for the duration of our lives 
to endure the stench of life under capitalism”, he concludes. He goes on to 
give a worthy account of how a socialist society will be based on mutual co¬ 
operation and solidarity across borders, manages to smuggle in a few posi¬ 
tive words about the Soviet Union, and tacks a few lines about democracy on 
at the end. 

Comrade Gutierrez in ‘Busting the myths about Cuba’ defends its bureau¬ 
cratic socialism in hue diplomatic internationalist style. Rebutting ruling class 
lies and offering solidarity to the Cuban regime precludes criticism , seems to 
be the thrust of this piece. Finally, comrade Dowell’s piece calls workers to 
support October 17’s exciting ‘Million Worker March’ (www.millionworkerm- 
arch.org) in Washington DC. 

The WWP’s homepage (www.workers.org) is a better designed page over¬ 
all. Tucked away at the side is Workers World , the bilingual weekly journal 
from which the group draws its name. Aesthetically the paper looks very drab 
without any hint of colour. Luckily the content is not too bad. The focus is 
very much on workers’ stmggles and refreshingly the patronising tone that 
infests most left papers is mercifully absent, but in sum the paper conveys an 
economistic impression, albeit one that takes issues around LGBT oppres¬ 
sion seriously. 

What does the WWP have to say about itself? The ‘About Workers World’ 
section provides few answers. Once again the piece begins with the evils of 
capitalism, name-checks Marx, and pitches itself as a group that stands up for 
self-determination of nations and anti-imperialism. Part and parcel of their un¬ 
derstanding of anti-imperialism is the guilty liberal attitude the comrades take 
to criticising the oppressed: “We don’t jump on the bandwagon when third 
world leaders are demonised,” they argue. Sadly this silence extends to their 
relations with other socialists standing in this election. Putting ‘SPUSA’, ‘So¬ 
cialist Workers Party’, ‘Socialist Equality Party’ and ‘electoral cooperation’ 
into their search engine turns up the barest of mentions. If attempts were made 
to reach an understanding with the other groups, no mention of it exists here. 

Sam Marcy, the WWP’s late gum, cannot escape mention. A good number 
of articles ranging from 1972-95 have been included, with a number of gush¬ 
ing tributes. Dubbed “some of the most important contemporary Marxist 
writings on the cold war”, Marcy’s work covers a field of impressive breadth. 
Economics, imperialism and technology sit alongside debates on the USSR 
and commentary on the Communist manifesto. In addition, comrade Leslie 
Feinberg hails Marcy as the source of “the first, and really the only, Marxist 
explanation of gay oppression”. 

Bold claims aside and despite some of their politics, WWP is clearly a revo¬ 
lutionary organisation. Unfortunately its economism renders it programmati¬ 
cally inferior to the revolutionary democratic SPUSA, but it is worth advocating 
a critical vote, where the SPUSA is not on the ballot • 

Phil Hamilton 



I f one was to rely on the press state¬ 
ment issued by Respect’s national 
office, it would be easy to imagine that 
a political earthquake had occurred in the 
September 30 Hartlepool by-election. 

Headlined “Labour humiliation, Tory 
disaster, Lib Dem failure”, the official 
version of events claims that “Respect 
and its candidate, John Bloom, did ex¬ 
ceptionally well. We gained a clear fifth 
place and established Respect as the 
largest and best organised left challenge 
to the establishment, gaining well over 
twice the vote for the Green candidate.” 

However “clear” this fifth place may 
have been, the stark reality is that Re¬ 
spect only attracted the support of one 
in 55 of the Hartlepudlians who made it 
to the polling stations. Compared with 
recent results in Leicester South (12.7%) 
and Birmingham Hodge Hill (6.3%), the 
572 votes (1.8%) achieved in Hartlepool 
can only be regarded as a disappoint¬ 
ment. Socialist Labour Party leader 
Arthur Scargill polled 2.4% in the 2001 
general election (although there was 
much more competition this time round, 
with some 14 candidates seeking elec¬ 
tion). 


Respect’s analysis of the Conserva¬ 
tives’ performance (beaten by the United 
Kingdom Independence Party) may be 
sound, but this result was hardly a “hu¬ 
miliation” for Labour. They held the seat, 
albeit by only a couple of thousand 
votes, but their support went down by 
18.2%, compared with falls of 25.2% in 
Leicester and 27.4% in Hodge Hill. Al¬ 
though they did not win this one, the Lib¬ 
eral Democrats’ so-called “failure” 
involved a 19.2% increase in the share of 
the poll, which was more than the boost 
that gave them victory in Leicester. 

Unlike Yvonne Ridley and John Rees, 
who were parachuted into Leicester and 
Birmingham respectively, Respect’s can¬ 
didate had a high profile in the local com¬ 
munity as a leading figure in progressive 
campaigns to protect health services 
and against the nuclear power industry. 

Reflecting on the result, comrade 
Bloom stated that “a lot more people 
wanted to vote for us than actually did”, 
but Respect’s potential support had 
been “squeezed by the Liberal Demo¬ 
crats”, as voters looked for the most ef¬ 
fective way to deliver a protest message 
to the government. He felt “it was always 


going to be difficult” fighting a by-elec¬ 
tion in a “tucked away place” like Har¬ 
tlepool, where people were reluctant to 
break with the party loyalties of several 
generations than was the case in “more 
metropolitan areas”. 

Obviously this is untrue. There was a 
defection to the Lib Dems, who captured 
the anti-war vote. This left Respect 
floundering, in the absence of a signifi¬ 
cant muslim population. According to 
the 2001 census, only 0.4% of Hartle¬ 
pool’s population are muslims, so appeal¬ 
ing to religious community leaders, as 
the unity coalition did in the more ethni¬ 
cally-mixed Birmingham and Leicester 
elections, was unlikely to make any sig¬ 
nificant difference to Respect’s perform¬ 
ance. Local issues featured heavily in the 
campaign, but comrade Bloom’s strong 
track record as chair of the Save Our 
Hospital group did not produce a 
‘Kidderminster effect’ here. 

On the positive side, though, comrade 
Bloom felt that Respect had “built a good 
profile” in a town where few had heard of 
it before. Campaign coordinator Jill Ruffell 
agreed with this assessment, reporting 
that the Hartlepool branch’s membership 
had quadrupled during the campaign, 
including a number of shop stewards. 
She estimated that up to 50% of the elec¬ 
torate would be aware of Respect as a 
result of the campaign, whereas only a 
small proportion would have known of it 
beforehand. If Respect had made any 
mistakes, opined comrade Russell, it was 
in “not being tough enough on the other 
candidates who jumped on the band¬ 
wagon” of the hospital issues after pre¬ 
viously showing little interest. 

Comrade Bloom identified three stages 
in turning Respect into a viable political 
challenge - namely visibility, credibility 
and relevance. He believed that the by- 
election had achieved the first two of 
these, but it would require a lot of hard 
work to make people believe that the 
unity coalition was relevant as an elec¬ 
toral option. “Establishing links with the 
working class,” he argued, was “a slow 
bum”. The “work between elections is 
what matters” when seeking to convert 
goodwill into active support, so it was 
essential that Respect members built on 
the platform they had established by 
sustaining their engagement in the town. 

Respect’s attempts to win support 
among British muslims is entirely appro¬ 
priate. At a time when muslims, or indeed 
anyone suspected of being one, are 
being demonised as potential terrorist 
sympathisers and subjected to discrimi¬ 
nation based on a tabloid-induced panic, 
it is important that the left demonstrates 
its solidarity with the oppressed. How¬ 
ever, this appeal is currently being 
pitched at imams and self-appointed 
‘community leaders’ among the middle 
class rather than the working class mus¬ 
lims who, as in the rest of the UK popu¬ 
lation, make up the vast majority. 

The Hartlepool-based comrades 
cannot be criticised for this, but there 
is a danger that socialists involved in 
Respect in many areas will become 


Respect annual conference 

Saturday October 30, Sunday October 31, 

Camden Centre, Camden Town Hall, Judd Street, London WC1. 

One delegate per 10 members. Deadline for registration of delegates: Monday Oc¬ 
tober 25. Outgoing executive council members have voting and speaking rights. 
Resolutions and amendments: from executive, EC members, local meetings or not 
less than 20 paid up members. Closing date for resolutions: Monday October 11. 
Closing date for amendments: Wednesday October 27. Election of EC by voting 
between slates. Initial slates to be submitted by Monday October 11. Alternative 
slates by Wednesday October 27. 

Respect members can attend as observers - first come, first served. Delegates: £20; 
observers: £10. 020 7170 4030/4031; office@respectcoalition.org. 

Pre-conference meetings 

Hackney: Friday October 8, 7.30pm, tre, Shepherd Street (off Church Street), 
Abney Hall, Stoke Newington Church Preston. 

Street. Bromley and Bexley: Tuesday October 

Kent: Saturday October 9, 5.30pm, 12, 8pm (for details contact national of- 

Horsebridge Arts and Community Cen- fice: 020 71704030. 
tre, Sea Street, Whitstable. Bradford: Tuesday October 12,7.30pm, 

Telford: Saturday October 9, 3pm, Bradford Central Library. 

Belmont Hall, Wellington. Cambridge and Peterborough: Tues- 

Tower Hamlets: Sunday October 10, day October 12, 6.45pm, Cafe Afrika, 
2pm, Toynbee Hall, 28 Commercial Street, Sturton Street, Cambridge. 

London El. Chesterfield and North Derbyshire: 

Greenwich and Lewisham: Sunday Wednesday October 13,7.30pm, Assem- 
October 10, 1pm, Friends Meeting bly Rooms, Market Halls, Chesterfield. 
House, Lawn Terrace, SE3 (near Norwich and Lowestoft: Wednesday 
Blackheath station). October 13,7.30pm, Russell Street Cen- 

Sheffield/Barnsley/Doncaster/ tre, Russell Street, near Dereham Road, 
Rotherham/Scunthorpe: Sunday Octo- Norwich. 

ber 10,7pm, St Matthews Centre, Carver Nottingham and Newark: Monday Oc- 
Street, Sheffield. tober 18,7.30pm, International Commu- 

Harwich, Colchester and Ipswich: Mon- nity Centre, Mansfield Road, 
day October 11, 8pm, RAD Hall, Nottingham. 

Walsingham Road, Colchester. Southend: Tuesday October 1 9,7.30pm, 

Enfield and Haringey: Tuesday October Railway Hotel, Clifftown Road. 

12, 7.30pm, West Indian Community Waltham Forest: Thursday October 21, 
Centre, Clarendon Road, London N8. 7.30pm, Harmony Hall, Tmro Road. 

Preston/Blackpool/Blackburn/Lan- Huddersfield and Dewsbury: Thursday 
caster/Carlisle/Whitehaven: Tuesday October 21,7.30pm, Huddersfield Town 
October 12,7pm, Unity Community Cen- Hall (amendment meeting). 
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Join the Respect Unity Coalition 


Complete this slip and send it to: 

Respect - The Unity Coalition 
Winchester House 
259-269 Old Marylebone House 
London NW1 5RA 

Include a cheque for a minimum of £10, 
or more if you wish to make a donation, 
payable to Unity Political Fund. 


□ I wish to join the Respect Unity Coalition 

Name_ 

Address_ 

Town/city_ 

Postcode_Phone_ 

Email_ 


J 
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and hyperbole 


deskilled and lose their ability to engage 
with working class communities be¬ 
cause of the constant obsession with 
appealing to affluent, religious-based 
opinion-formers. Although the town 
has an exceptionally small ethnic minor¬ 
ity population, Hartlepool is perhaps 
more typical of the constituencies that 
Respect will fight in a general election 
than are Leicester South and Birming¬ 
ham Hodge Hill. 

Comrades Bloom and Ruffell both felt 
that the government’s primary vulner¬ 
ability came from leftward sentiments 
among voters (albeit manifested in Lib¬ 
eral Democrat support in this instance 
due to the lack of an established social¬ 
ist electoral force) rather than the right. 
The pressure to move rightwards in the 
bid to ‘respectabilise’ the unity coali¬ 
tion’s appeal to floating middle class 
voters therefore runs the risk of jettison¬ 
ing the core socialist values that may 
appeal to working class people increas¬ 
ingly disillusioned with New Labour and 
who may eventually reach the point 
where they are prepared to break with 
previous loyalties • 

Steve Cooke 



John Bloom: no parachute 


Don’t rain on 
our parade 


A n all-Wales meeting of Respect 
took place in Cardiff on a miser¬ 
able, rainy day on Sunday Octo¬ 
ber 3. The purpose of the meeting was 
to discuss policy on the national and lan¬ 
guage questions in Wales, as well as to 
elect delegates to the forthcoming Re¬ 
spect conference in London. 

With John Rees billed to speak (he 
failed to turn up) and a mountain of food 
supplied, one might have expected num¬ 
bers in excess of the 50 or so who at¬ 
tended Respect meetings in the mn-up 
to the June 10 elections. In the event less 
than 20 members bothered to come. 

Whether this was because there is dis¬ 
content with the Respect project in 
Wales or simply because Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party members have bought into 
their leaders line that meetings are now 
boring it is difficult to say - there were 
certainly no reports that a rival faction 
was holding a barbecue on this atrocious 
day in October. 

Yet what was clear was that the S WP 
organisers of the event were clearly em¬ 
barrassed at the low turnout. Indeed, 
not even one of the four Respect can¬ 
didates who stood in Wales for the Eu¬ 
ropean elections could make it. Clearly, 
all is not well for Respect in this part of 
the world. 

SWP members (who made up about 
half the meeting) did attempt to explain 
away the low attendance by either claim¬ 
ing that it was not built for properly or 
by referring dismissively to the ‘ghetto 
of Wales’. In the end all they could do 
was talk of the great events in east Lon¬ 
don or even in Hartlepool (?) and hope 
that Wales would soon follow. 

In these circumstances the chair of the 
meeting, Martin Chapman of the SWP, 
was hardly likely to adopt anything less 
than his normal sectarian and less than 
comradely demeanour. When prior to 
the meeting CPGB members presented 
him with the motions we had brought on 
democracy, open borders and a worker’s 
wage, we were curtly told that these 
should be presented to our Respect 


branches and he would not even allow 
us to challenge his ruling. 

Fair enough, one might think. Except 
that branches of Respect are virtually 
non-existent across Wales and there is 
not a cat in hell’s chance of any meeting 
before the deadline date for motions to 
the Respect conference. Only when a 
non-SWPer politely informed our Mar¬ 
tin that it was standard labour movement 
practice to be allowed to challenge the 
standing orders did he relent. 

Predictably, our challenge to the 
standing orders failed, but this did not 
prevent comrade Chapman from con¬ 
tinually flouting democratic practice in 
order to achieve one thing - preventing 
CPGB members having minority rights 
of representation. In slate elections for a 
Welsh steering committee, he mled that 
we could not put an alternative slate by 
simply adding the name of CPGB com¬ 
rade Bob Davies to the existing one. This 
was apparently because we did not have 
the support of others on that slate - even 
though many were not even at the meet¬ 
ing. So, in true SWP fashion, only one 
slate was put to the meeting. 

Things continued in this vein when it 
came to electing delegates for the na¬ 
tional conference. This time voting was 
by first past the post for the 10 places. 
Not surprisingly, Martin announced that 
11 nominations had been received, in¬ 
cluding that of the CPGB’s Ethan Grech. 
It does not take a genius to work out who 
did not get elected. 

One could accept this as expressing 
the democratic wishes of the meeting 
perhaps. But when we meekly asked if 
Ethan could, therefore, be reserve del¬ 
egate in case one of the 10 dropped out, 
the reaction was a little exaggerated. One 
SWP hack bleated out that the vote 
showed that Respect Wales does not 
want a CPGBer to attend conference, so 
there would be no reserve. At least, one 
could not fault his honesty. 

On a slightly more positive note, there 
was a little more consensus on the mo¬ 
tions on Wales. Though not much, it has 


to be said. Only SWP obstinacy pre¬ 
vented the compositing of SWP and 
CPGB motions on the Welsh language, 
despite the SWP mover expressing his 
wish for this to happen. 

On the national question, the SWP 
correctly put forward a motion calling for 
the right of Wales to self-determination, 
but without explaining how this was to 
be exercised or without stating what 
they think the precise nature of the rela¬ 
tionship between Wales and the rest of 
Britain ought to be. Comically, they 
counterposed to the CPGB’s anti-nation¬ 
alist and anti-unionist call for a federal 
republic of Wales, England and Scotland, 
their own (though not stated in the mo¬ 
tion) vision of a socialist republic. 

But before one gets excited about a 
‘socialist republic’ becoming part of Re¬ 
spect’s programme, we should recog¬ 
nise that this ‘ultra-leftism’ is only put 
on display because the SWP has noth¬ 
ing to say about the national question 
in the here and now - giving the demand 
for self-determination concrete form 
seems to be beyond it. This was imme¬ 
diately apparent when the comrades 
opposed the CPGB’s principled call for a 
Welsh parliament with full powers to 
determine its relationship of the rest of 
Britain. 

Instead the SWP put forward a mealy- 
mouthed motion supporting Wales get¬ 
ting the same powers as New Labour’s 
Scottish parliament. Unwilling to come 
out fully against the cancer of Welsh 
nationalism, paradoxically the SWP ends 
up using its influence in Respect to 
spout unionism. It is unable to see that 
there is an alternative to both. 

Schooled as I am in the debacle of the 
puny Welsh Socialist Alliance, I could not 
help feeling as the meeting proceeded that 
the WSA was a behemoth compared to 
Respect Wales. Whatever successes 
Respect has in certain parts of England, 
unless it can become an inclusive and 
democratic entity, then it will remain on 
the furthest fringes of politics • 

Cameron Richards 
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Problems 


Jitck Co-nrad 


■Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve those in the 
workers’ movement who had no interest in revolution, those who preferred 
compromise with capitalism rather than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter Taaffe’s group 
and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/€ll 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR from Stalin’s 
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■A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory government’s 1992 coal 
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■ Towards a Socialist Alliance party 

Jack Conrad’s book argued for the Socialist Alliance to move to a higher or¬ 
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TORIES 



Howard clutches 
at straws 


A week is proverbially a long time 
in politics. Few more so than the 
one just past, which has seen the 
results of the Hartlepool by-election; 
Blair’s astonishing announcement, on 
the eve of more treatment for a heart 
condition, that he intends to serve a full 
third term before retiring to his new £3 
million house in Connaught Square; and 
the United Kingdom Independence Par¬ 
ty’s conference, at first triumphant, but 
then predictably spoiled by what some 
would call the arrogance and political 
stupidity of its rapidly fading matinee 
idol, Robert Kilroy-Silk MEP. All these 
events in their different ways impacted 
on the Conservative Party conference 
taking place in Bournemouth. 

Of course, all career politicians pretend 
that by-elections do not matter - if their 
party has not done well. But by profes¬ 
sion they are inveterate liars. That, in fact, 
seems to be part of the message from 
Hartlepool - that the two mainstream 
parties can neither be trusted to be hon¬ 
est nor competent, so perhaps it is time 
to give the Liberal Democrats a chance? 
Was it an anti-war vote? In part, perhaps, 
but the last poll I saw indicated that Iraq 
is now 12th on the list of things that 
matter to the electorate. And Respect’s 
showing (a mere 572 votes - less than 
two percent on a quite decent turnout) 
suggests that this fringe party, which 
emerged from the Stop the War Coalition 
‘mother ship’ and the political ambitions 
of George Galloway and the Socialist 
Workers Party, has rather limited 
chances in working class constituencies 
that do not have a significant muslim 
population. Crowing about coming a firm 
fifth and beating the Greens and the Brit¬ 
ish National Party suggests a certain 
amount of whistling in the dark. 

For an unpromising candidate (see 
Weekly Worker September 30), Jody 
Dunn actually did very well for the Lib 
Dems, turning a safe Labour seat into a 
quasi-marginal, reducing Labour’s ma- 
jorityfrom 14,571 atthe2001 general elec¬ 
tion to 2,033, a swing of around 19%. 
That should have been the big story, but 
the headlines focused instead on the 
fact that the Conservative Party (second 
in 2001) was squeezed into fourth place 
by UKIP. A truly dismaying result for any 
Tory, to be beaten by a motley collection 
of defectors - xenophobic, reactionary 
cranks and mad-heads, even more xeno¬ 
phobic and reactionary than the cranks 
who constitute the Europhobe wing of 
the Conservative Party itself. Adopting 
the correct orientation towards UKIP 
became, therefore, a top priority task for 
conference. 

The Blair story was by contrast good 
news. By embarking on the longest of 
long goodbyes, the prime minister could 
be seen as having unnecessarily turned 
himself and his administration into a sort 
of lame duck: if he does win the next elec¬ 
tion (which one has to say looks likely 
at the moment), he will inevitably remain 
deeply distrusted because of his lies over 
Iraq and the general perception that 
since 1997 Labour has been long on 
promises but short on delivery; will his 
health hold out, and why has he bought 
a house now ? Whatever Labour intends 
concretely to achieve in a third term (and 
their conference really gave us few clues 
about that) will be overshadowed by 
media speculation and endless gossip 
about wrangles over the succession and 
so forth. 

But it is still better to be a lame duck 
than a dead one, and dead is what the 
Tories, increasingly, look like. Seven 
years, two Labour landslides and four 
leaders later, they have not found even 
the semblance of a coherent strategic 
vision. No big idea capable of galvanis¬ 


ing an increasingly torpid and disaf¬ 
fected electorate. To be fair, it is not en¬ 
tirely their fault. New Labour under Blah- 
long ago snatched all the rightwing 
populist goodies from Thatcher’s stall. 
To place yourself to the right of the La¬ 
bour Party is to risk rubbing shoulders 
with UKIP or even the BNP. Having 
dutifully watched conference for the first 
three days, I still get the impression of a 
party that is talking only to itself and the 
Westminster media. It is astonishing to 
note, for example, that The Daily Tel¬ 
egraph was the only Tory paper to put 
the leader’s speech on its front page. 
Howard evidently has a very long way 
to go before he can turn Blair’s discom¬ 
fiture into votes. 

And then there was the UKIP confer¬ 
ence. With more than three million votes 
in the European elections and Stephen 
Allison’s 3,193 in Hartlepool, from a Con¬ 
servative Party viewpoint they are be¬ 
ginning to look threatening, or perhaps 
we should say werel What some would 
call Robert Kilroy-Silk’s self-indulgent, 
self-obsessed and apparently deceitful 
attempt publicly to grab the leadership 
from Roger Knapman, together with his 
assertion that UKIP should “kill” the 
Tories by standing in all constituencies, 
even against Europhobe Conservative 
MPs, alienated the party’s biggest do¬ 
nor by far, the Yorkshire multi-millionaire 
businessman, Paul Sykes, who gave 
more than £ 1 million to UKIP’s Euro elec¬ 
tion fighting fund. He has now turned 
off the tap. Retired Kent bookmaker Alan 
Bown, another prominent UKIP donor, 
has promised to make good the short¬ 
fall for the time being, but a countrywide 
challenge at the next election is for the 
moment in doubt. Very good news for 
Tories in vulnerable marginals, though 
they still have the Lib Dems to contend 
with. 

Sykes has lost no time in telling the 
Conservative Party that if they harden 
their policy towards Europe, they could 
get his money. But Euroscepticism, even 
Europhobia, is different from the outright 
hatred of all things European evinced by 
the leadership of UKIP and its rank and 
file. I have met the latter in some strength 
(50 of them turned up with their candidate 
in our town on a wet evening in June to 
debate the European elections). Most of 
them were elderly middle class or lower 
middle class types, still reliving the bat¬ 
tles of World War II, and determined to 
save Britain from the threat of German 
domination now as then. But unfortu¬ 
nately they cannot simply be written off. 
UKIP is tapping into a gut feeling of pro¬ 
found disaffection with the political sta¬ 
tus quo. Were all 3,000 of the UKIP voters 
in Hartlepool, for example, senile, blue 
rinse devotees of Vera Lynn? I doubt it, 
and the Tories have to address this. 

So much for the background issues 
which confronted conference. What 
about the meat and potatoes? The new 
logo said it all: an extra large torch, with 
lots of red, white and blue (‘time to re¬ 
claim the Union Flag from the extreme 
right’). The slogan was “Timetable for 
Action”; the repeated watchwords 
‘trust’ and ‘accountability’. 

Tmst, of course, was an easy one. Just 
like you and I, the Conservatives recog¬ 
nise that something significant is hap¬ 
pening in the attitude of the electorate 
to mainstream politics in general. We 
know that things are moving, but we 
cannot tell in what direction. Easy, there¬ 
fore, and hue, for Howard to say in his 
address that Blair was and is a liar about 
the intelligence case for going to war, 
though his language was more temper¬ 
ate. Of course, it was a good thing to get 
rid of Saddam Hussein, but Blair lied 
about the real casus belli. 


So on what basis are we supposed to 
tmst the Tories? A firm timetable of policy 
‘initiatives’: some to be enacted on the 
first day they take power, others in the 
first week, the first month and so forth. 
Caution personified, the only promise 
Howard makes is to make no promises. 
But if ministers fail to meet their targets, 
they will be replaced. So what? Does 
anyone expect an incompetent minister 
of any party to resign of his own accord? 
The message is supposed to be ‘Action, 
not words’ and ‘We’ll do what we say’. 
And to make things easy for the thick¬ 
est voter on the doorstep, Howard told 
his troops to go out and deliver a mes¬ 
sage containing merely “10 words”: 
“school discipline, more police, cleaner 
hospitals, lower taxes and controlled 
immigration”. Eleven words actually, if 
you include the conjunction, but what a 
pathetically wretched picture this paints 
of the Conservative Party’s utter failure 
to come up with something appealing. 
Three of the ‘policies’ contained in this 
mantra are just rip-offs from the already 
extremely rightwing initiatives of New 
Labour. Cleaner hospitals? Fine, but as 
a central plank of your 10-word slogan? 
And lower taxes, as we shall see from the 
caveats, means virtually nothing at all. 

Tme enough, the “10 words” was just 
a gimmick really, though it must be de¬ 
pressing for Conservatives to realise that 
central office cannot even come up with 
a decent soundbite. We get a clearer pic¬ 
ture if we look, for example, at the sec¬ 
tion of Howard’s speech dealing with 
law and order. When it comes to crime, 
he assures us, “the gloves will come off”. 
After all, in his relatively younger days 
he was a tough home secretary who pre¬ 
sided over a fall in the crime statistics. 
There will be 5,000 more police recmited 
every year; more and bigger prisons; 
abolition of the right of prisoners to early 
release; reform/abolition of the Human 
Rights Act. Tough indeed, but in sub¬ 
stance, if not in detail, we have already 
heard the same message from David 
Blunkett, whose actions, rather than his 
mere words, have already gone far be¬ 
yond anything any former Conservative 
home secretary would have dared to 
propose - and to their bitter chagrin they 
know it. Apart from introducing capital 
punishment for double parking there is 
not much left. 

In the mn-up to conference there was 
much talk about tax cuts. Billions would 
be saved by sacking civil servants (pre¬ 
sumably they would be offered less re¬ 
munerative employment as prison 
officers, benefit-cheat catchers, and im¬ 
migration department sleuths). One of 
the bribes proposed was raising the ceil¬ 
ing for inheritance tax to £1 million, as if 
the majority of the electorate had any 
prospect of benefiting from such a meas¬ 
ure. But by the time Howard got on his 
feet it was a question of Gordon Brown¬ 
like prudence: “When I can, I will cut 
taxes.” The immediate targets of his be¬ 
nevolence will be - guess who? - the 
police, who apparently earn so much that 
they need to be relieved of the neces¬ 
sity of paying higher rate income tax. 

The Conservative Party’s problem, as 
we have said, is twofold: how to distin¬ 
guish themselves from what for the last 
seven years has in effect been the real, 
existing party of big capital: ie, the La¬ 
bour Party. What can they offer to the 
ruling class that Blair and Brown are not 
already providing? Secondly, on what 
programmatic basis can they recapture 
the votes they have lost, particularly in 
that mythical swathe of the country 
called ‘middle England’ - votes lost not 
just to Labour and the Lib Dems, but also 
to UKIP. So far there is no answer. All 
they seem to do is mimic Blair, in the hope 


Michael Howard: no programme 

of stealing some New Labour thunder. 
Howard’s “10 words” remind us of 
Blair’s “five pledges” in 1997. Where 
Blair offered “a new style of govern¬ 
ment”, Howard says “we’ll be different” 
and expects us to believe him. 

And in this conference season a new 
constituency has arisen: “hard-working 
families”. You got tired of hearing of them 
at Brighton, but Bournemouth was just 
as bad. What does it mean? Maybe the 
linking of “family” and “working” gives 
us a clue, if only implicitly defined in a 
negative sense. Evidently, the votes of 
those who for whatever reason do not 
belong to either category are not worth 
worrying about. So much for focus 
groups. If you are single, divorced or gay, 
if you have not got a job, then your par¬ 
ticipation in the electoral process is from 
this point of view seemingly irrelevant. 
What matters is winning back the main¬ 
stream floaters, Mr and Mrs Average. As 
one senior Tory put it, “The electorate is 
like a girl who’s been let down by a man. 
It’s going to take a lot to persuade her to 
tmst another man again.” That such sub¬ 
lime sexism can still exist is a testament to 
unchanging Tory values. 

Obviously, the one subject where 
there is some detectable ‘blue water’ 
between Labour and the Tories and pu¬ 
tatively one where they could regain the 
affections of the “girl” is Europe. Here 
Mr Howard has been more explicit than 
in any other area - not just because he 
recognises the need to try and win back 
UKIP defectors, but because he also 
needs to keep his own Europhobes in 
check. He pledges that in the first week 
of a new Tory government he will set a 
date for a referendum on the European 
constitution. The Conservative Party will 
renegotiate fundamental parts of the 
existing European treaties. Out will go 
the social chapter - “a threat to British 
jobs”: ie, British capital hates it. Out will 
go the common fisheries policy and more 
besides. This stance is predicated on the 
notion that “If you want to bring pow¬ 
ers back from Brussels to Britain, what¬ 
ever party you’re from, come andjoinus”. 


But quite rightly, whatever his real 
opinion, he dare not go any further. Eu¬ 
rope has been the fault line which has 
divided the Conservative Party for the 
last generation and it remains funda¬ 
mentally an unresolved and potentially 
destmctive issue, only suppressed by 
the exigencies of a general election. One 
of the rare lighter moments at confer¬ 
ence came when a plaintive William 
Hague was heard moaning from the 
fringe: “I said [in the general election 
campaign of2001], ‘Come with me and 
I will give you back your country’, and 
nobody came”. 

Looking back to last year, when poor 
Iain Duncan Smith (anybody remember 
him at all?), with his 17 carefully stage- 
managed standing ovations, was facing 
the axe, and conference turned into a 
macabre kind of beauty contest, in which 
an assortment of dull, grey men in dull, 
grey suits courted the favours of the as¬ 
sembled representatives, Bournemouth 
this year might turn out to have been a 
relative success, at least in terms of pres¬ 
entation. But there was little meaningful 
sound, certainly no inspirational fury and 
the whole thing certainly signified noth¬ 
ing. As any Tory with half a brain will tell 
you, on the basis of the current situation 
the best that the party can hope for elec- 
torally is to hold its current position and 
perhaps make some inroads into 
marginals. But that is tops. The idea of 
winning is just a mad fantasy. 

As we have seen, however, much can 
change, even in a single week. But our 
job remains unchanged - to create a 
mass Marxist party of the working class, 
with a real socialist programme, in con¬ 
ditions which are moving significantly. 
The Tories are historically the most con¬ 
sistent and vimlent of our enemies and 
it is good to see them in trouble. If, by 
chance, they perish, then we shall shed 
no tears, except those of joy, but the rul¬ 
ing class is already comfortable with the 
Tories’ ideological successors. Our stra¬ 
tegic task remains to win our class from 
Labourism • 

Patrick Presland 
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CONSTITUTION _ 

No to the elected monarch 

What does Blair’s leadership announcement mean in constitutional terms? Once again, argues Mike Macnair, 
it points to the democratic deficit within the UK state 



F irst the good news: Blair is going 
to go. Then the bad news: not for 
another five years. On Thursday 
September 30, after Labour Party confer¬ 
ence delegates had dispersed, Tony Blah- 
surprised the political journalists - and 
many members of his own party. He an¬ 
nounced that he would serve one more 
term as prime minister and then stand 
down. That is, of course, assuming that 
Labour wins the next election. 

The context of the announcement is 
the tortuous infighting in the Labour 
leadership around the succession to 
Blair, which has already started. Blair’s 
announcement was widely seen as a 
way of dishing Gordon Brown’s ambi¬ 
tions to succeed him - or, alternatively, 
of damping down speculation about the 
succession. 

Any actual political differences be¬ 
tween Blair and Brown are absolutely 
marginal. The trouble is that elements of 
the old Labour right and centre see a 
Brown leadership/premiership as a way 
of getting rid of the ex-communist and 
ex-fellow-traveller, born-again free-mar¬ 
keteers who are associated with the ‘Blair 
project’. This, they think, would let them 
reposition Labour as a social-democratic 
rather than neoliberal party. 

Roy Hattersley commented that 
“Tony Blair’s announcement emanci¬ 
pated the membership. Alan Milbum, 
Charles Clarke and Peter Hain must all 
realise that their hope of preferment re¬ 
quires them to appeal to the rank and file. 
More competition and privatisation in 
the public services? Not if you want to 
be party leader. Unwittingly, Tony Blair 
has brought the party back to life” ( The 
Observer October 3). 

The talk of Blair-Brown splits thus 
expresses in a deformed way the contra¬ 
diction between New Labour’s political 
character and role in government, and 
its still-surviving links to the trade un¬ 
ion movement and the working class. No 
amount of clever manoeuvres will make 
this contradiction go away: with the re¬ 
sult that leadership speculation will keep 
resurfacing. 

The current form of expression of this 
contradiction is so deformed that it is of 
pretty limited interest to communists. 
Neither British capital nor its US protec¬ 
tor is prepared to give up Thatcher’s 
anti-union legislation, kleptocratic priva¬ 
tisation or any of the rest of this crap. 
Nor are they prepared to give up Britain’s 
role as the US’s main Trojan horse in the 
EU (which is why the Tories currently 
do not look like serious contenders for 
power). Committing to these policies is 
the condition of Labour forming a gov¬ 
ernment, and hence none of the likely 
serious contenders for the Labour lead¬ 
ership will break from them. 

The state of political play in the Labour 
Party, reflected in Blair’s announcement, 
is thus still very far indeed from a seri¬ 
ous reassertion of the working class pole 
in the party’s contradiction. Graham 
Bash argued in his assessment of the 
Labour Party conference that “the key 
struggle is not simply to ‘reclaim’ what 
already exists, but to actually rebuild the 
structures of our Labour Party. Along¬ 
side that, the complementary struggle in 
the unions is to make their leaderships 
and delegates at various levels of the 
party genuinely accountable, so that 
they vote according to agreed union 
policy” ( Weekly Worker September 30). 

But if the task facing socialists is to 
rebuild a party of the working class, it is 
not at all clear why that task must pro¬ 
ceed only or mainly within the Labour 
Party (Graham’s view). Certainly the cur¬ 
rent expression of the contradiction be¬ 
tween Labour’s capitalist character and 
its links to the workers’ movement - 


manoeuvres and speculation round the 
succession to Blair - cannot be allowed 
to divert us from that struggle. 

Constitution 

Blair’s announcement is more interest¬ 
ing to communists for the things it tells 
us about the current functioning of Brit¬ 
ain’s constitution. For a prime minister 
to announce his retirement so long in 
advance is constitutionally unprec¬ 
edented. If Blair makes it stick, which 
seems unlikely, another step will have 
been taken towards the ‘presidential’ 
prime minister. 

Communists fight for a democratic and 
federal republic of England, Scotland 
and Wales. Rejecting the economism 
common on the far left, we take consti¬ 
tutional questions seriously. The strug¬ 
gle for extreme democracy, and for 
democracy to be given a social content, 
is the struggle for the class rule of the 
working class. 

The rise of capitalism within the exist¬ 
ing order of private property led to the 
creation of constitutional forms through 
which the capitalist class rules. In the 
epoch of capital’s decline , capitalist prop¬ 
erty is not self-legitimating, not automati- 
cally accepted as the best way to do 
things. The capitalist class relies increas¬ 
ingly on the state, and the constitutional 
order. This guarantees and legitimates 
the rights of property which give capi¬ 
talists their economic power. 

A constitution is just a body of mles 
which defines the state order. The Brit¬ 
ish constitution is ‘unwritten’. There is 
no document called ‘The British consti¬ 
tution’, though there are some texts 
which judges have called ‘statutes of 
constitutional importance’: the 1689 Bill 
ofRights, and the 1700 Act of Settlement. 
The Parliament Acts limit the role of the 
House of Lords: the Countryside Alli¬ 
ance is about to challenge in court their 
use to ban foxhunting. The Representa¬ 
tion of the People Acts define election 
arrangements and who can vote. And 
so on. 

In 1966 the British government allowed 
British citizens to apply directly to the 
Strasbourg Court of Human Rights. As 
a result, the 1950 European Convention 
on Human Rights has come to have in¬ 
direct constitutional effect. Since 1972 
other rules have been contained in the 
European Union treaties and the rulings 
of the Court of Justice of the EC in Lux¬ 
embourg. These directly limit what par¬ 
liament and other UK bodies can do. 

Other rules are contained in judicial 
decisions. Some are in textbooks, in par¬ 
ticular Erskine May’s Parliamentary 
practice. Some are purely customs of the 
politicians, of the judges or of the army 
officers or senior civil service. These, 
called ‘constitutional conventions’, are 
only effective so long as politicians, 
judges, army officers or senior civil serv¬ 
ants keep observing them. If they start 
to break the rules and no-one success¬ 
fully objects, the rules have changed. 

Walter Bagehot’s The English consti¬ 
tution (1867) drew attention to the dif¬ 
ference between two parts of the 
constitution: “first, those which excite 
and preserve the reverence of the popu¬ 
lation - the dignified parts, if I may so call 
them; and, next, the efficient parts - those 
by which it, in fact, works and rules” 
(Fontana edition, 1981, p61). Nowhere is 
this distinction sharper than in the role 
of the prime minister. 

Prime minister 

According to the rules of the “dignified 
part” of the constitution, which have 
remained unchanged in this respect 
since 1689, the head of the government 
is the queen. She appoints ministers, 


judges and army officers, and they - and 
MPs - have to swear allegiance to her. 

In practice things have gradually 
changed. If the king or queen appoints 
a government which cannot get tax leg¬ 
islation passed through the House of 
Commons, the government will not work 
without overthrowing the 1689 Bill of 
Rights, which lays down (among other 
things) that taxation without parliamen¬ 
tary consent is illegal. Through the 18th 
century kings - and Queen Anne - could 
usually, but not always, get the govern¬ 
ment they wanted by manipulating elec¬ 
tions to the House of Commons. 
Sometimes they could not and there 
would be clashes. As late as George IV, 
in the 1820s, the king had an effective 
veto over ministerial appointments and 
legislation he disagreed with. But some¬ 
times the king or queen had to put up 
with a disagreeable government because 
this was the only way to create a parlia¬ 
mentary majority. 

The role of ‘prime minister’ is com¬ 
monly said to have begun with Sir Rob¬ 
ert Walpole, who put together a 
coalition of dissident Whigs and 
Hanoverian Tories which defeated 
George I’s preferred ministers in parlia¬ 
ment around 1720. The prime minister 
thus emerged as the guy who put to¬ 
gether a coalition which could create a 
parliamentary majority. Under the long 
reign of Queen Victoria (1837-1901) there 
developed a ‘constitutional convention’ 
that the monarch did not veto either leg¬ 
islation or ministerial and most other 
appointments, with a few exceptions. 
The prime minister thus became the ef¬ 
fective head of the government. 

It is important to understand that this 
is just a convention. The legal rules of 
the “dignified part” are still in place. If 
by some bizarre accident Respect or the 
Socialist Party suddenly got a majority 
in the House of Commons, the queen 
could perfectly legally veto ministerial 
appointments or legislation and/or dis¬ 
solve parliament and insist on a new elec¬ 
tion. The Tories, Labour and Liberals 
would no doubt support her. In 1975 a 
Labour government in Australia was 
kicked out using these powers, which 
Australia inherited from the British con¬ 
stitution. 

Until the emergence of the Labour 
Party there was no question of the prime 
minister being the elected leader of a 
political party. A process of negotiation 
took place between the king or queen and 
the principal leading figures in the par¬ 
ties. Creating a majority involved getting 
faction leaders to serve in the cabinet and 
bring their supporters onside. The prime 
minister was thus in effect recallable by 
the body which elected him: the House 
of Commons. For a relatively recent ex¬ 
ample, in May 1940, though the Tories 
had a majority, Chamberlain fell and 
Churchill became prime minister be¬ 
cause dissident Tories, and Labour, were 
not prepared to serve in a ‘national gov¬ 
ernment’ under Chamberlain. 

Strange as it may seem, this system 
was actually more democratic than the 
current regime in which an elected party 
leader gets to be prime minister. You got 
to vote for your MP, who was locally 
selected. Someone got to be prime min¬ 
ister because they could assemble a 
coalition of MPs. The prime minister 
thus did not have the level of control of 
either the government or the House of 
Commons which a prime minister in the 
style of Wilson, Thatcher or Blair has. 
There would be no question of a prime 
minister announcing that he would go 
in five years’ time - or, as Thatcher did, 
announcing that she would “go on for¬ 
ever”. Under the current regime, voting 
for a party’s candidate is in reality vot¬ 


ing for its leader to mn the country. Elec¬ 
tions and political news become person¬ 
alised: we are to choose ‘Blair’ or ‘Brown’ 
or ‘Howard’ or ‘Kennedy’ and so on. 
The prime minister actually has more 
power relative to elected representatives 
in general, through control of party pa¬ 
tronage, than a US president or a presi¬ 
dent of the French Fifth Republic. 

In place of a parliamentary elective 
oligarchy (mle of a few), we get an elec¬ 
tive temporary monarchy (rule of one). 
Our mlers pretend to us that this is ‘more 
democratic’. In fact, the direct election 
of party leaders is a watered-down ver¬ 
sion of Hitler’s 1933 plebiscite to estab¬ 
lish his personal mle. 

Less democratic 

The growth and strengthening of the 
role of the prime minister over the last 150 
years thus involves this aspect of the 
constitution gradually becoming less 
democratic. It is not the only anti-demo¬ 
cratic change. Since the later 19th cen¬ 
tury the ‘professionalisation’ of local 
government - taking decisions out of the 
hands of the laity - has gone on apace. 
So has the decline of trial by jury. So has 
the growth of the centrally controlled 
state bureaucracy. Why? 

Here the “dignified part” of the con¬ 
stitution and its “efficient part” prove to 
react back on one another. The struggles 
of the working class, and of women, for 
the right to vote, have meant that to pre¬ 
serve the capitalist character of the con¬ 
stitution it was necessary to remove this 
right from the “efficient” to the “digni¬ 
fied” part of the constitution. 

Tom Paine in Common sense (1776) 
famously made an analogy between the 
state and a joint-stock company. The 
implication, though it is not one Paine 
drew, is that the shareholders have votes 
in proportion to the shares they own. 
Bourgeois or capitalist ‘democracy’ 
means exactly this: that the state is to be 
controlled by the property-owners in 
proportion to their property. Under the 
old order this mechanism worked 
through the open sale and purchase of 
votes in elections, which were attached 
to property, the customary right of the 
very rich to get a peerage, and trading in 
votes in the houses of parliament. It was 
also directly reflected in the sale and 
purchase of commissions in the army. 
Similar regimes of open corruption and 
sale and purchase of votes have char¬ 
acterised US politics before the 1930s 
and Japanese politics after World War 
fi. 

Over the 19th century, however, the 
rise of the working class made it impos¬ 
sible to maintain this open system in 
Britain. The regime was forced to con¬ 
cede the vote to widening social layers, 
the secret ballot and anti-corruption leg¬ 
islation. Under these conditions, the 


capitalist class risked losing control of 
the state in two senses. First, there was 
a danger that the workers would take 
over. Second, the mechanism by which 
politics reflected, through corruption, 
the relationships of force within the capi¬ 
talist class risked destruction. The more 
people that need to be bribed, the harder 
it is to bribe effectively. 

Both dangers point to taking more 
powers away from the voters and away 
from their elected representatives and 
concentrating them in fewer hands. Less 
danger of working class takeover, and 
fewer people to be bribed. Under cover 
of a variety of ‘reformist’, ‘modernising’ 
and plebiscitary ‘democratic’ lies and 
fakery, step by step we move towards 
forms of elective monarchy in which 
corruption functions primarily through 
the top of the system. Britain is not 
unique: the same tendency is visible in 
all the capitalist states. 

Succession problem 

Once you have monarchical forms of 
rule, of course, you have succession 
problems. It is true just as much of the 
‘leftist’ monarchism of Stalin or Mao (or 
on a smaller scale of a Healy, Cliff or 
Matgamna). Hereditary monarchy 
solves this problem, but at the expense 
of routinely producing incompetent 
kings. Elective monarchy produces epi¬ 
sodic succession crises, because the 
leader’s patronage powers over his sub¬ 
ordinates (usually his; Thatcher was an 
exception) suppress changes in the po¬ 
litical relation of forces below him and 
prevent potential successors properly 
emerging until crisis point is reached. 
The Americans’ partial solution is the 
22nd amendment (1951) which prohib¬ 
its anyone holding office as president for 
more than two terms. Thus, there will 
necessarily be a succession , but not nec¬ 
essarily a succession crisis. 

This, of course, brings us back to the 
beginning. If Blair is trying to do any¬ 
thing with his announcement, it is to 
render the succession to his rule a little 
more predictable (and hopefully be able 
to swing the succession towards a ‘fa¬ 
voured son’). 

Fighting for political democracy - or, 
to put it in Dave Craig’s terms, fighting 
for republicanism - means among other 
things opposing the development of 
elective monarchy and the ideologies of 
‘plebiscitary democracy’, ‘expertise’, 
and ‘one-man management’ which go 
along with it. We need to get back the 
idea that leaders should be recallable by 
the bodies which elected them - and 
should be elected by bodies which are 
capable of recalling them. We need to 
oppose elective monarchy both in the 
working class’s own organisations and 
in the larger state • 

Mike Macnair 
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Control-freakery 
damps enthusiasm 


The European Social 
Forum takes place in 
London from 
October 15-17. But, 
writes Tina Becker, 
do not expect any 
interesting debates 
among UK platform 
speakers at the 
plenary sessions. 
Socialist Action and 
the SWP have made 
sure that only those 
loyal to their own 
groups and London 
mayor Ken 
Livingstone will be 
heard. Rank and file 
trade unionists and 
independent thinkers 
from Britain will not 
be allowed to 
address the 
European left 



diary 

European Social Forum 

October 14-17, London (Alexan¬ 
dra Palace and Bloomsbury) 


Wednesday October 13,2.30pm - 
international meeting to plan for 
the Assembly of Social Move¬ 
ments, Bloomsbury Baptist 
Church, 235 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London WC1. 

Thursday October 14,9am - inter¬ 
national meeting to discuss date 
and venue for next ESF, 
Bloomsbury Baptist Church, 235 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London 
WC1. 

Sunday October 17,9am - Assem¬ 
bly of Social Movements, Alexan¬ 
dra Palace, London. 

Sunday October 17,1pm, Russell 
Square - ESF demonstration to 
Trafalgar Square (rally, 3.30pm), 
with music from Asian Dub Foun¬ 
dation and others. 

Contact: ESF, c/o Natfhe, 27 Bri¬ 
tannia Street, London WC1X 9JP; 
+44 20 7833 8440; 

ukesfoffice@gn. ape. org; 
www.fse-esf.org 


A s expected, the reconvened meet¬ 
ing of the ESF programme group 
on September 30 was as un¬ 
democratic a stitch-up as the meeting a 
week earlier (see Weekly Worker Septem¬ 
ber 30). But this time the ruling Socialist 
Workers Party and Socialist Action 
clique made sure that they had enough 
members there to actually vote through 
their list of chairs for the most important 
meetings at the ESF, the plenary ses¬ 
sions. These are the only meetings that 
are the property of the whole ESF - all 
other meetings are organised by partici¬ 
pating groups themselves. 

While the CPGB is in favour of demo¬ 
cratic decision-making, where majorities 
may, at the end of the day, insist on en¬ 
forcing their will, the SWP-SA bloc has 
employed voting very cynically indeed. 
In order to keep on good terms with the 
leading groups in the ESF and the World 
Social Forum they proclaim the ‘princi¬ 
ple’ of‘consensus democracy’ ... un¬ 
less they cannot get what they want 
through this method. 

A few weeks back, they threw out the 
whole list of agreed plenary speakers - 
because they suddenly ‘discovered’ 
that they were chosen in a manner that 
was “in contradiction to the principles 
of the World Social Forum”. They con¬ 
veniently forgot that it was their own 
comrades who broke the ban by calling 
for a vote (see Weekly Worker Septem¬ 
ber 9). 

In reality, of course, neither the SWP 
nor Socialist Action could care less 
about the so-called ‘consensus’ deci¬ 
sion-making process of the ESF and 
WSF. In truth, that list of speakers sim¬ 
ply did not suit them, as Ken Living¬ 
stone had not made it onto it. So they 
cynically used the fact of having voted 
as an excuse to push through their new 
list through declaring a ‘consensus’. The 
difference? One method votes down the 
minority, the other simply ignores it. 

This hypocrisy was once again laid 
bare when it came to choosing our 
chairs: The two groups had quite obvi¬ 
ously arranged between them that a 
system of “indicative voting” should be 
used to push through their list. And, just 
in case you are wondering, there is, of 
course, no difference whatsoever be¬ 
tween ‘indicative voting’ and normal 
voting. 

Not one significant amendment to their 
list of chairs was accepted. The democratic 
opposition (basically everybody who is 
not a member of either the SWP or SA) 
proposed only seven changes to the list 
of 27 chairs. But only Jo Hamilton from 
the direct action group Rising Tide was 
accepted (it is still unclear though if she 


will actually accept the job after the stitch- 
up for the rest of the list). 

All in all, there will now be 60 speak¬ 
ers and chairs from Britain on the plat¬ 
form of the plenary sessions. There will 
be 10 frill-time officers from the top of the 
trade union bureaucracy (most of them 
with MBEs or OBEs graciously awarded 
by the queen) - but not one single rank 
and file militant. The CPGB’s Lee Rock, 
regional London organiser of the civil 
services union, PCSU, was twice voted 
down by the SWP-SA bloc - despite the 
fact that his general secretary Mark Ser- 
wotka had stated that he would person¬ 
ally welcome Lee as a chair. 

There was an outraged response from 
the SWP when Asad Rehman (George 
Galloway’s political adviser) suggested 
Mike Marqusee should chair a session 
on the anti-war movement. Comrade 
Marqusee made the fatal mistake of turn¬ 
ing on his former allies in the SWP, pub¬ 
licly criticising their role in the Stop the 
War Coalition and the Socialist Alliance. 
A similar reaction greeted the sugges¬ 
tion that comedian Mark Thomas should 
be invited to chair a session. Until re¬ 
cently he was a semi-god to the believ¬ 
ers of the SWP - until he started to 
include a gag about Socialist Worker in 
his repertoire and made (mild) criticisms 
of the demonstration-centric STWC in 
Tribune. 

Instead, there will be 14 people chair¬ 
ing the plenaries linked directly to either 
Socialist Action or the SWP. The rest 
consist of loyal hangers-on from the 
Morning Star's Communist Party of 
Britain and various organisations spon¬ 
sored by Livingstone or his Greater Lon¬ 
don Authority. 

Parties and movements 

Perhaps the most outrageous fixing of 
speakers and chairs has occurred for the 
two ‘special plenary sessions’ that will 
discuss the relationship between “po¬ 
litical parties and the social movements”. 
One of these plenaries will focus on the 
anti-war movement; the other on the 
fight against privatisation. 

The SWP-SA bloc decided how the 
five speakers from Britain should be put 
together. One is supposed to represent 
“the anti-war movement” (they pro¬ 
posed Andrew Murray, who is, of 
course, a member of a political party, the 
CPB). Four should come from political 
parties - one each for the “political fami¬ 
lies of the left”: one Green Party member, 
one ‘social democrat’ (Diane Abbott), 
one ‘far left’ comrade (the SWP’s Alex 
Callinicos) - and one ‘communist’. Un¬ 
surprisingly, the SWP-SA bloc did not 
have the Communist Party of Great Brit¬ 
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Kate Hudson: no problem with accommodation 


ain in mind... they have proposed Rob 
Griffiths, general secretary of the CPB. 

Leading Socialist Action member 
Redmond O’Neill (Livingstone’s well- 
paid adviser on transport) has been put 
forward to chair the anti-war plenary - 
and admitted that it was not “the anti¬ 
war movement” that nominated him, but 
Livingstone himself. 

The SWP’s Chris Nineham felt he had 
to put his weight behind comrade O ’Neill 
and was at pains to praise Ken Living¬ 
stone to the skies: “The mayor has 
played an exemplary role in the anti-war 
protests,” he gushed. “Livingstone 
helped to organised a tremendous anti- 
Bush reception last November.” That 
might explain why Livingstone should 
be a plenary speaker (which he is) - it does 
not explain why one of his employees 
should be chairing a session at the ESF, 
particularly as a supposed representa¬ 
tive of “the social movements”. 

Finally, when Redmond’s credentials 
were further questioned in the meeting, 
the SWP-SA bloc suddenly remembered 
that in fact “the movements” and “the 
parties” themselves should be making 
the decision as to who should be speak¬ 
ing on their behalf - not this meeting of 
the programme group. “They must con¬ 
sult with each other to decide on their 
speakers”, said Chris Nineham. So, once 
again we are to be presented with an 
SWP-SA fait accompli. 

Accommodation crisis 

The two groups have spent consider¬ 
able time and effort ensuring total domi¬ 
nance and control over the programme. 
Now that the lists of speakers and chairs 
have been finalised, they have had some 
time to look into other things that need 
sorting out. Like accommodation, for in¬ 
stance. At the last two ESFs in Florence 
and Paris, well over half of all ESF activ¬ 
ists were able to stay in free accommo¬ 
dation, most of it communal. 

However, things are looking consider¬ 
ably bleaker this year. Only “around 3,000 
communal places” (in sports hall, commu¬ 
nity centres, etc) and a mere 70 ‘home- 
stay’ places for the 600 volunteer 
interpreters from Babels have so far been 
found, reported ESF office coordinator 
Louise Hutchins (Socialist Action) at the 
latest coordinating committee on Septem¬ 
ber 30. She accused those present of “not 
having pulled their weight” and de¬ 
manded to know who in the room would 
be doing what to resolve the crisis. She 
particularly singled out participating 
NGOs like Friends of the Earth and the 
World Development Movement - no 
doubt as a kind of punishment for their 
representatives being very critical of the 
undemocratic way in which this year’s 
ESF has been organised. 

This lack of accommodation is not 
simply a technical question: the fact that 
so few groups and individuals have vol¬ 
unteered free accommodation is a reflec¬ 
tion of the way the event has been 
organised. Many hundreds of leftwing, 
liberal and charitable groups will be at¬ 
tending the ESF - putting on their own 
meetings, staging cultural events or run¬ 


ning stalls. However, hardly any of them 
are still involved in organising it. 

Why should they? Every important 
decision is in reality taken by the ruling 
clique - either in meetings (when they 
have an absolute majority and can vote 
things through) or, more usually, behind 
closed doors, outside any official ESF 
body. Only 13 people, for example, at¬ 
tended the September 30 coordinating 
committee - most of them from the SWP 
or SA. Every other organisation has 
been thoroughly sidelined and alienated 
in the process. No wonder then that 
those who have in effect been excluded 
do not feel particularly inclined to throw 
their weight behind solving the accom¬ 
modation crisis. 

Babels, the organisation of voluntary 
translators and interpreters, has sent out 
an open letter pinpointing the reasons 
for the crisis: they do not expect partici¬ 
pating organisations to sort out the 
mess, but complain about the lack of 
support they have received from those 
in control in the ESF office (which is mn 
by employees of Ken Livingstone). 
Babels even warns that “some of our 
volunteer coordinators are contemplat¬ 
ing withdrawing their participation in the 
ESF 2004. This is because some essen¬ 
tial conditions required for volunteer 
interpretation to take place have not yet 
been met, and if the ESF organisers con¬ 
tinue to ignore our concerns and de¬ 
mands those conditions are unlikely to 
be met” (you can find the frill statement 
on www.cpgb.org.uk/esfrindex.html). 

Kate Hudson, on behalf of the ESF 
organising committee (though without 
consulting this body), penned a reply to 
the letter and, strangely, this appeared 
on ESF email lists before the letter from 
Babels. Reading Kate’s reply, you would 
not have guessed that there was any 
problem at all - she appeared keen to 
approve all their requests. But this was 
not Babels’ first attempt to receive clear 
assurances from the powers-that-be. 
Threats and open publicity seem to be 
the only weapons that are able to trig¬ 
ger any response. 

We have yet to see how big a prob¬ 
lem accommodation will be in any case: 
so far, only 9,000 people have registered 
to attend this year’s ESF. No way will we 
have anywhere near the 50,000 partici¬ 
pants that came to Florence and Paris. 
Nevertheless, despite SWP-SA control- 
freakery, both in the organisation and 
during the event itself, there is every 
chance that there will be a genuine ex¬ 
change of views conducted in a vibrant 
atmosphere. 

Another positive note on which to 
end: comrades from across Europe have 
successfully insisted that there will be 
daily meetings at the ESF to prepare for 
the Assembly of Social Movements, 
which will take place on the Sunday 
morning. There, the most influential 
groups from across Europe will decide 
on their forthcoming actions for the next 
12 months - including, amongst other 
things, how a joint campaign against the 
EU’s constitution can be linked with our 
vision for a social Europe from below • 
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RELIGION 


Islam and the Bolshevik body politic 


What should be the attitude of communists 
towards believers? Socialist Workers Party 
member Dave Crouch discussed the 
lessons of post-revolutionary Russia in his 
contribution to the CPGB’s Communist 


Dave Crouch: no atheism from above 


University 2004 

T he attitude of socialists to islam is 
being very hotly debated in this 
country at present, and for many 
of us this is a new issue that has not been 
studied and is not widely known among 
socialists. I personally became interested 
in this issue because I spent most of the 
1990s living and working in Moscow, 
and I was stunned by the level of Rus¬ 
sian nationalism and racism towards 
non-Russians, and towards the Chech¬ 
ens and the central Asian peoples in 
particular. 

On the left we are accustomed to meas¬ 
uring ourselves against Lenin and the 
Bolsheviks, so we need to dust off this 
page of history and see what we can 
learn from it. To start with, you have to 
begin with Lenin’s writings on religion, 
understanding that Marxism is an athe¬ 
ist world view, but at the same time un¬ 
derstanding that religion is not just the 
“opium of the people”, but also “the 
sigh of the oppressed”. The roots of 
religion come from people’s experience 
of powerlessness in capitalist society. 

The Bolshevik Party and Lenin in par¬ 
ticular were clear that atheism was not 
part of the party programme. You do not 
have to be an atheist to be a Bolshevik, 
and Lenin writes consistently in the 
early 1900s that we are absolutely op¬ 
posed to giving the slightest offence to 
workers’ religious convictions. Ten 
years later, after the revolution, Lenin 
talks about the danger of anti-religious 
propaganda and about the need to be 
sensitive, so as not to drive people 
away. In 1918 he writes emphatically, 
advising the central committee to avoid 
everything that would give anyone 
cause to think that we persecute people 
for their religious faith. 

This is consistent coming from a man 
who admitted to having admired Father 
Gapon, the priest who led the demonstra¬ 
tion that sparked the 1905 revolution - 
Gapon turned out to be a tsarist agent. 
But Lenin was always very open to peo¬ 
ple with religious views. After 1917 we 
see an attempt to apply this approach to 
religion consistently. The decree to dis¬ 
establish the church in December 1918, 
the nationalisation of religious property, 
putting churches to use as schools and 
so on - difficult to implement, given the 
strength of religious feeling among Rus¬ 
sian orthodox Christians - led inevitably 
to clashes with the Bolsheviks. 

But at the same time, towards the non¬ 
orthodox and non-christian religions 
there was a real recognition of people’s 
religious rights. In November 1919, at a 
key turning point in the civil war, Trot¬ 
sky published an extraordinary order 
allowing all evangelical protestants to 
refuse military service on the basis of 
their religious faith. Suddenly there was 
a massive growth in evangelical protes- 
tantism! But that, I think, is a very good 
example of the Bolsheviks’ approach to 
religion during the civil war. 

On the question of islam, the Russian 
Revolution took place in a multinational 
empire, where about 10% of the popula¬ 
tion were muslims. It is important to re¬ 
member that the word ‘muslim’ was so 
closely identified with a geographical 
area - central Asia and the Caucasus - 
that Bolsheviks at that time write about 
muslims as a nationality, so that muslim 
is a national rather than a religious label. 

The revolution radicalised Russian 
muslims in the tsarist colonies and the 
first congress of Russian muslims took 


place in May 1917. There were 1,000 del¬ 
egates, 200 of them women, who voted 
for an eight-hour day, abolition of private 
landed property, confiscation of large 
properties, equality of political rights for 
women, the banning of polygamy and 
purdah. This was at the very forefront 
of islamic political liberation, the first time 
we had seen anything of the kind, com¬ 
pared with the restrictions usually im¬ 
posed on women in islamic societies at 
the time. 

It is important to remember that there 
was a liberal, secular trend within Rus¬ 
sian islam called the Jadids - a modernis¬ 
ing tendency, which saw the clergy as 
holding back the islamic nations of the 
empire. They wanted to see women 
emancipated and religion taken out of 
education, modelling themselves on 
western European capitalism. This was 
a bourgeois tendency within islam, but, 
after World War I broke out, the very 
countries that the Jadids had been try¬ 
ing to model themselves on attempted 
to smash the Ottoman empire - at the 
time the only muslim state existing in the 
world. Western Europe dissolved into a 
bloodbath and the Jadids found that their 
model was wanting. 

When the Bolsheviks took power in 
1917, large numbers of Jadids saw the 
Bolshevik revolution as the only alter¬ 
native, the only hope in that situation. 
The Jadid leader, Abdul Fitrat, wrote in 
1919 that the duty to drive the English 
out of India was as great as saving the 
pages of the Koran from being trampled 
by an animal, as great as driving a pig 
out of a mosque. 

So the Bolshevik revolution and anti¬ 
imperialism began to be seen as a way of 
achieving religious rights. Big debates 
took place within Russian islam as a re¬ 
sult. The so-called ‘red mullahs’ identified 
with the revolution and the ‘white mul¬ 
lahs’ with the other side and there was 
talk of the possibility of‘islamic socialism’ 
- something which as Marxists we would 
reject. I have the text of a pamphlet which 
was circulated widely in central Asia in 
1919 by a leading theoretician of islam, 
who was acting as adviser to the Afghan 
monarchy at the time. The pamphlet, 
picked up by British intelligence and 
translated into English, is called Bolshe¬ 
vism and the islamic body politic. 

It contains the following passage: 
“Following on the dark long nights of 
tsarist autocracy the dawn of human 
freedom has appeared on the Russian 
horizon. Lenin is a shining sun giving 
light and splendour to this day of human 
happiness. The administration of exten¬ 
sive territories in Russia and Turkestan 
has been placed in the hands of labour¬ 
ers, cultivators and soldiers. Distinctions 
of race, religion and class have disap¬ 
peared. It is time for us to send our chil¬ 
dren to Russian schools to learn the 
modem sciences, the noble arts, practi¬ 
cal physics, chemistry and mechanics. 
Muslims, listen to this divine cry and 
respond to this call of liberty.” 

The result was that large numbers of 
practising muslims joined the Bolshe¬ 
viks. Estimates vary, but Trotsky in 1923 
put the number of practising muslims in 
the Bolshevik Party in central Asia at 
around 15%. Other estimates put it as 
high as 50% and in parts of Turkestan it 
was 70% or 80%. The Bolsheviks’ atti¬ 
tude to muslims was very closely tied up 
with their approach to the national ques¬ 
tion as a whole. As a matter of Marxist 


principle, Lenin saw the importance of 
making amends for the crimes of tsarism 
in the former colonies - not just as a 
matter of basic justice, but also neces¬ 
sary to clear the ground so that class 
divisions in islamic society would come 
to the fore. 

A programme of consistent and prin¬ 
cipled national liberation for the former 
colonies emerged - the setting up of 
autonomous republics within the former 
empire, often run by people who were 
out and out nationalists, but prepared to 
accept limits on their autonomy within 
the Bolshevik state. Nationalists and 
muslims went over to the Bolsheviks 
wholesale in 1919 and 1920. In Chech¬ 
nya, for example, the Bolsheviks won 
over the head of a powerful Sufi muslim 
order who led the Chechen revolution¬ 
ary committee, Ali Ahmed Metayev. 
Muslims in their tens of thousands 
fought with the Red Army against the 
whites. Moscow deliberately deployed 
native troops in the former colonies to 
fight them. 

This was combined with a massive 
programme of what we would call today 
‘positive discrimination’ or ‘affirmative 
action’ - korenizatsia , which means ‘tak¬ 
ing root’. The idea was to encourage 
representatives of the local indigenous 
peoples to take on the running of their 
society in the most full and genuine 
sense. The Russian language ceases to 
dominate and there was a real effort to 
publish in the indigenous languages, to 
replace the use of Cyrillic with the Latin 
alphabet throughout central Asia. Rus¬ 
sian colonists (Cossacks, particularly in 
the north Caucasus) were deported and 
the land returned the natives. Indigenous 
people were promoted to leading posi¬ 
tions in the state and party. Native peo¬ 
ple were hired as factory workers over 
and above Russians - at a time when 
Russian workers in the colonies domi¬ 
nated whatever industry there was. 

On the question of schooling and the 
law, there was a parallel system of islamic 
schools and sharia courts permitted by 
the Bolsheviks. Friday became a day of 
rest throughout central Asia. Sharia law 
was a major demand of the February 
revolution and in 1921, as things began 
to quieten down at the end of the civil 
war, a system of sharia courts was cre¬ 
ated throughout central Asia and the 
Caucasus. There was a choice between 
the revolutionary courts and the sharia 
courts. Judgements that contravened 
the practice of the revolutionary courts 
- for example, amputation as a punish¬ 
ment - were forbidden and decisions of 
the sharia courts on such matters had to 
go to the higher organs of revolution¬ 
ary justice. Nevertheless, large numbers 
of people opted for the sharia courts and 
there was a battle between the two. The 
Bolsheviks did not just hand everything 
over to the sharia courts: they aimed to 
uphold the system of revolutionary jus¬ 
tice and, for example, make it easier for 
women who might be subject to dis¬ 
crimination by the sharia courts to take 
their divorce cases and so on to the revo¬ 
lutionary courts instead. 

Tsarism had banned and repressed 
the muslim religion over decades, so the 
Bolsheviks saw it as important to clear 
the ground, to restore religious rights 
and on that basis to pursue the class 
struggle in islamic society. It is worth 
noting that the veil had not been popu¬ 
lar in central Asia until the tsar’s troops 
arrived in the final decades of the 19th 
century. Traditions of veiling - mainly 
among upper class women - then began 
to take root, although places like 
Tatarstan had no strong tradition of veil¬ 
ing whatsoever. To show their respect 
for people’s religious sensitivities Bol¬ 
shevik women took to veiling themselves 
when they were conducting political 
work in the mosques and when muslim 
women addressed Bolshevik meeting, 
conferences and so on. 

Of course Lenin was certainly not for 


the flowering of religion - quite the op¬ 
posite. F or example, in the famine of 1921 
the Bolsheviks demanded that the or¬ 
thodox church hand over its non-reli¬ 
gious valuables so that they could be 
sold on the international market in order 
to buy grain to feed the people. The 
church, led by Patriarch Tikhon, refused 
and a battle ensued, resulting in the ex¬ 
ecution of 45 priests. Of course this and 
similar cases are always used by the right 
to denounce Bolshevism, so it is impor¬ 
tant to put them in the context of the 
Bolsheviks’ approach to religion as a 
whole. 

Their Marxist approach began to be 
undermined in the course of the 1920s, 
as isolation produced its reaction. The 
desperation of large sections of the 
population following seven years of war 
and civil war, the outbreak of famine in 
1921 - these are situations in which the 
drowning person clutches at straws and 
religious belief remains extremely strong. 
Attempts to undermine the influence of 
religion ran into brick walls time and time 
again. In the mid-1920s members of the 
League of the Godless, who had been 
trying to conduct atheist propaganda, 
became increasingly demoralised. But 
this was a result of material circum¬ 
stances, not of some weakness on the 
part of the Bolshevik leadership in try¬ 
ing to combat religious ideas. 

In these circumstances Stalinist reac¬ 
tion began to set in - the withdrawal of 
funding from sharia courts in late 1923/ 
early1924; the cutting of subsidies for 
central Asia by the centre. This was, of 
course, the time that Lenin made his cru¬ 
cial warnings about the revolution 
drowning in a sea of Great Russian chau¬ 
vinism like a fly in milk. Towards the end 
of the 1920s the Stalinist bureaucracy 
took up the slogan of hujum , which 
meant ‘storming’ or ‘assault’ in the three 
main languages of central Asia. The idea 
was that there needed to be an assault 
on islam in the USSR. This plan was 
evolved by Russian men (overwhelm¬ 
ingly), although also unfortunately sup¬ 
ported by some leading Bolshevik 
women. Very few indigenous Bolshevik 
Party members were in favour of it. 

One of the factors behind it was the 
search for cheap labour - segregation in 
islamic society was keeping women out 
of the labour force. In this context, the 
assault on islam was carried out under 
the slogan of ‘women’s liberation’ and 
women’s rights and built up to its climax 


at the beginning of 1927. The idea was 
that women, as the most oppressed and 
suffering part of islamic society, poten¬ 
tially had the most to gain from Bolshe¬ 
vism. On International Women’s Day 
1927 the hujum was launched. At mass 
meetings women were called upon to 
pull off their veils and throw them onto 
bonfires. I believe that this is a grotesque 
distortion of Marxism. Inevitably there 
was a massive backlash against the 
hujum , which actually represented the 
first attempt at a top-down offensive by 
the leadership against the rights of a 
section of the population that had been 
won in October 1917. 

It failed. Thousands of women were 
attacked on the streets of central Asia 
and the Caucasus for not wearing the 
veil. Women were raped and sometimes 
killed. This hujum was a million miles from 
Lenin’s idea that we are absolutely op¬ 
posed to giving offence to religious con¬ 
viction and that the way to undermine it 
is through developing the material con¬ 
ditions of society, not through a 
voluntaristic, top-down campaign by 
the state. The hujum was a harbinger of 
the Stalinist counterrevolution that was 
in frill swing by 1929. 

In my opinion the debate about reli¬ 
gion and Marxism in 1922 had been 
about the soul of the revolution. Lenin’s 
last struggle with Stalin over the national 
question was intertwined with this ques¬ 
tion too. Stalin said there was a need for 
an NEP on the national question - a huge 
retreat on the Bolshevik national pro¬ 
gramme. Lenin, Trotsky and Rakovsky 
were all opposed to this. For them the 
Bolshevik position on national self-de¬ 
termination, just like the position on reli¬ 
gion, was not just a tactic, but a matter 
of principle. Those in the party who re¬ 
garded the Bolshevik position as tacti¬ 
cal concessions to nationalism and 
religion were the ones who crystallised 
around Stalin. 

As Marxists we can draw some strong 
conclusions. First, the Bolsheviks had a 
proud record of fighting for religious 
rights - a proud record cmshed by Sta¬ 
lin. Secondly, in periods of social up¬ 
heaval, muslims become radicalised and 
large numbers can begin to look for so¬ 
cialist solutions. We can expect that to¬ 
day, just as we saw it during the Russian 
Revolution. Thirdly, given the context of 
the debates about the hijab, the people 
who banned the veil in Russia were not 
the Leninists: they were the Stalinists • 
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LIBERATION 



VIEW FROM THE US LEFT 

Martin Schreader, editor of Appeal to Reason, 
paper of the revolutionary Debs faction of the 
Socialist Party USA 


Weimarisation 


I n my last column, I briefly spoke 
about the situation in the United 
States today - as “a bourgeois- 
democratic country, but [with] no 
bourgeois-democratic wing that will 
defend the basic rights enshrined in 
the constitution” ( Weekly Worker 
September 30). 

A comrade from Hungary first 
brought up with me this description 
of the US as a ‘democracy without 
democrats’. He also gave me another 
term for it: Weimarisation. The more I 
thought about this term, the more it 
shuck me as an accurate description 
of what we have seen develop in this 
country for over the last 30 years. 

The term itself comes from the Wei¬ 
mar Republic of interwar Germany. 
Four years of world war (which all but 
spent the German working class) and 
the failure of the 1918 November 
revolution laid the basis for the es¬ 
tablishment of Weimar. The next 14 
years were defined by a humiliating 
peace, economic crisis, social polari¬ 
sation and, most notably, the rise of 
Hitlerite fascism. 

While not exact in its forms, the 
overall dynamics that led Germany 
through Weimar could be seen at 
work in the US since the end of the 
1960s. 

The defeat of American imperial¬ 
ism in the forests and fields of Viet¬ 
nam, combined with the mass social 
and political movements of the period 
(not just the anti-war and women’s 
movements, but also the emerging 
lesbian/gay liberation movements, 
the ‘black power’ movements and 
similar nationalist currents), pushed 
the US into a generalised crisis at the 
beginning of the 1970s. 

The early 1970s saw the working 
class enter the struggle, with massive 
strikes by workers in heavy industry 
and the service sectors. Even the 
police, the armed enforcers of capi¬ 
talist ‘order’, felt compelled to bite the 
hand that feeds them and strike for 
better wages and working conditions. 
By 1974, this crisis reached its peak, 
with the collapse of the Nixon admin¬ 
istration (ostensibly due to the 
Watergate scandal) and the subse¬ 
quent power vacuum it created. 

By this point, every objective pre¬ 
requisite for a workers’ revolution 
had been fulfilled. Not only had the 
mling classes realised they could no 
longer govern in the old way: work¬ 
ing and oppressed people were tak¬ 
ing to the streets to show they were 
unwilling to continue living in the old 
way. Society was polarised, with the 
middle classes choosing sides. All 
that was missing was a clear political 
direction and organisation. That ab¬ 
sence was to prove fatal for the or¬ 
ganised working class. 

The electoral victory of Ronald 
Reagan in 1980 marked a re- 
stabilisation of the capitalist order, 
based more directly on the state ap¬ 
paratus (the ‘bodies of armed men’) 
than on the institutions of democratic 
functioning. This fundamental shift 
away from the democratic fig leaf was 
communicated to all classes via the 
crushing of the air-traffic controllers’ 
strike in 1981. 

At the same time, two other cur¬ 
rents began to manifest themselves 
that went hand in hand with Reagan’s 
attacks on unionised workers: the 
undermining of social services (eg, 
welfare), and the clamour for a ‘strong 


state’. It was under Reagan that the 
myth of the so-called ‘welfare mother’ 
began; it was also under Reagan that 
the ‘war on drugs’ (a euphemism for 
the imposition of a police state in op¬ 
pressed communities) was launched. 

Few people outside of the far left 
attempted to organise against these 
attacks. Most of the ‘official’ organi¬ 
sations of working and oppressed 
people issued a few mealy-mouthed 
statements, but would not put their 
supporters in the streets. Instead, 
they channelled the discontent into 
... the Democratic Party. (It is worth 
noting that it was about this same 
time that the neoliberal Democratic 
Leadership Council, which currently 
mns the party, was formed.) 

Going into the late 1980s, we began 
to see the rise of rightwing terrorist or¬ 
ganisations operating within the US. 
Anti-abortion rights terrorists began 
bombing women’s clinics and staging 
mass blockades. Traditional fascist 
groups like the Ku Klux Klan began 
holding public rallies and events 
throughout the country. It was not 
until the early 1990s that any kind of 
consistent counter-protests started. 

By the beginning of George H 
Bush’s administration in 1989, there 
was already emerging within the capi¬ 
talist class a generalised understand¬ 
ing that bourgeois democracy was 
far too expensive. The intensification 
of the ‘war on drugs’ under Bush 
senior, and the launching of two wars 
(Panama, Iraq), continued the regi¬ 
mentation of American society 
started by Reagan. 

Apart from the passage of the 
Americans with Disabilities Act, the 
term of Bush senior was one of the 
most reactionary periods in US his¬ 
tory to date - only to be superseded 
by what was to come. However, the 
course of this reactionary develop¬ 
ment was interrupted by the collapse 
of the Soviet Union and central Eu¬ 
ropean ‘people’s democracies’. The 
desire to gobble up these new mar¬ 
kets became the first priority of Ameri¬ 
can imperialism... for the time being. 

Many of these dynamics contin¬ 
ued into the 1990s. The ‘welfare 
mothers’ Reagan spoke about now 
saw Bill Clinton ‘end welfare as we 
know it’. The ‘war on drugs’ fed the 
growing prison industry, including 
Supermax prisons and the increasing 
use of prison labour; the expanded 
death penalty now became an ‘effec¬ 
tive death penalty’. Rightwing terror¬ 
ists went from bombing clinics to 
bombing the Olympics and the fed¬ 
eral building in Oklahoma City. 

Both parties carried out these as¬ 
saults on basic social and democratic 
rights; few in the ‘official’ leaderships, 
including among the politicians of the 
Democratic Party, bothered to mount 
a challenge. This was not because 
only a small section of those leaders 
recognised what was happening. 
Rather, it was because most of those 
officials began to understand that 
those services and rights were too 
expensive (in the view of the capital¬ 
ist class) to maintain. 

The only factor that moderated 
these attacks was the growth of the 
economy - a product of the expan¬ 
sion into new markets in Europe and 
Asia. But this growth could not be 
sustained, and would inevitably lead 
to an even greater social and politi¬ 
cal crisis • 


Women only 
and class 



Alexandra Kollontai: no feminist 


L ouise Whittle raises important 
points on the fight for women’s lib¬ 
eration - points where it is essential 
that the workers’ and progressive move¬ 
ment have clarity (Letters, September 30). 
She takes the CPGB to task for our oppo¬ 
sition to the idea that “decision-making 
and control” of campaigns on issues 
such as abortion rights should be exclu¬ 
sively in the hands of women. Specifically, 
the comrade was replying to Anne Me 
Shane’s report of the September 16 Lon¬ 
don meeting on the need for an abortion 
campaign ( Weekly Worker September 23), 
so Louise’s comments concern issues 
specific to that event as well as more gen¬ 
eral questions of principle. 

However, the comrade’s confusion on 
this question is neatly illustrated in her 
sincere, but naive comments on this 
gathering. Exasperated, she asked us: 
“Why, oh why, do organisations like the 
CPGB and the Socialist Workers Party 
criticise women-only groups? ... Is it 
because these organisations cannot 
control them?” 

This is a little silly, as is her annoyance 
with the article’s tendency to “carve up the 
speakers according to which group they 
belong to”. In fact, this feature of the re¬ 
port was indispensable to an understand¬ 
ing of what was actually going on. From it, 
we learned that the meeting was convened 
as a result of a worthwhile initiative from 
two members of the International Socialist 
Group. (What this tells us about that or¬ 
ganisation’s relationship with Respect, or 
these two comrades’ attitude to their 
group’s abject role in the coalition is open 
to speculation, of course). 

Furthermore, we learned that Candy 
Udwin - who defined herself as speak¬ 
ing “on behalfof the SWP” (my empha¬ 
sis) - urged the audience not to launch a 
campaign, as there apparently is no se¬ 
rious threat to existing abortion rights. 
Thus, we get a measure of that group’s 
unprincipled accommodation to reac¬ 
tionary views on abortion in and around 
Respect, as well as a confirmation of their 
dangerously complacent attitude to ex¬ 
isting democratic rights. 

We also read that Socialist Action - 
which comrade Me Shane correctly 
dubs Ken Livingstone’s “highly paid 
flunkies” engaged in establishing all 
manner of “tightly controlled little em¬ 
pires for aspiring bureaucrats and mid¬ 
dle class careerists” - has attempted to 
colonise this embryonic campaign and 
the ISG comrades feebly allowed them 
the leeway to do so. (A subsequent 
CPGB request for an ISGer to address 
our meeting on abortion on Sunday 
October 10 was met with the rather bi¬ 
zarre response that all requests for 
speakers on that subject now had to be 
directed through the SA’s front organi¬ 
sation, Abortion Rights - when was that 
decision agreed, comrades?) 

So clearly, these women acted to type 
not as women , but as members of par¬ 
ticular political organisations. Thus, 
knowing what group they are aligned to 
gives the report real factual and political 
content. 

This obvious truth also undermines 
Louise’s rather forlorn hope that women- 
only meetings imply that left sects “can¬ 
not control them”. Clearly, what we saw 
on show at the September 16 London 
event was a tussle between the differ¬ 
ent political programmes of various left 
groups. The CPGB lost, the ISG caved 
in, the SWP were keen to make sure the 
thing did not get airborne and - for the 
moment - the SA sect appears to be in 
control. This is the ‘story’ of the meet¬ 
ing. To paraphrase that doughty oppo¬ 


nent of feminism and separatism, Alex¬ 
andra Kollontai, clearly the world of lefty 
women - like that of lefty men - is divided 
into political groups. 

Comrade Whittle goes on to criticise 
the CPGB for tending to see “everything 
as divided along class lines” and tells us 
that as a “socialist”, she believes that 
allowing “women to set the agenda” on 
these questions “will empower women”. 

Using the September 16 meeting as an 
example, I would be intrigued to leam 
how the comrade believes that women - 
as a sex - have been empowered by the 
fact that the campaign is now in the 
hands of Socialist Action (unless we 
delegate to the likes of SA’s Sarah 
Colbome the right to speak on behalf of 
all women - a modest privilege that such 
political elements normally accord them¬ 
selves, of course). However, the far big¬ 
ger question revolves around the 
relationship of socialism to feminism and 
what type of socialism we are actually 
talking about. 

Comrades Whittle is a regular reader 
of our paper and thus will be aware of 
the consistency with which we take the 
rest of the left to task for its economism. 
Our critique of economism relates to this 
particular debate in a number of ways. 

First, there is the question of what we 
have dubbed the ‘narrower’ and 
‘broader’ versions of this opportunist 
trend. Economism does not simply con¬ 
sist in a myopic concentration on trade 
union questions - issues such as wages 
and conditions. On the contrary, econo¬ 
mists can follow and staff all manner of 
campaigns, causes and demands - for ex¬ 


ample, petty bourgeois greenism, femi¬ 
nism, black separatism, CND pacifism, 
Scottish nationalism and left Labourism. 
They do not, by any means, shun poli¬ 
tics. Rather economism veers away from 
the Marxist conception of politics. Cru¬ 
cially it eschews the need for our class 
to take the lead on democratic questions 
and to unite all democratic demands into 
a single, working class-led assault on 
the existing state. 

Take, for example, our insistence on 
the need to make women’s rights a key 
question for the working class to cham¬ 
pion and gain political hegemony over. 
This is not an attempt to reduce the ques¬ 
tion to a dull defence of the rights of 
women as proletarian wage slaves in 
today’s society (with the abstract prom¬ 
ise that socialism tomorrow will liberate 
them). We totally reject this anti-Marxist 
position propounded by the bulk of the 
left for much of the 20th century. Ours is 
a programmatic method designed to train 
our class in democracy in anticipation of 
its role as the ruling class under social¬ 
ism - in keeping with Lenin’s much 
quoted, rarely understood definition of 
the archetype of a working class politi¬ 
cian: “not a trade union secretary, but a 
tribune of the people, who is able to re¬ 
act to every manifestation of tyranny 
and oppression, no matter where it ap¬ 
pears, no matter what stratum or class 
of the people it affects”. 

But why the working class? For the 
same reason that Marx spoke of the 
modem proletariat as having “radical 
chains” - it is the universal class, in other 
words. By dint of its unique position in 
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contemporary society, its organisational 
strength, its numbers and political pro¬ 
gramme, it has the potential through its strug¬ 
gle to free humanity as a whole. It is the only 
consistently democratic class. This is why we 
call ourselves working class partisans and 
attempt to organically link every democratic 
struggle without exception with this class. 

Comrades who call themselves socialists but 
do not subscribe to this approach really ought 
to go back to the drawing board. In the case 
we are discussing, it is being suggested that 
women’s liberation is not a question for this 
class - an entity which is objectively economic 
but is subjectively constituted politically , not 
according to gender. I would therefore be in¬ 
trigued to learn what comrade Whittle actually 
envisages men doing in the struggle for abor¬ 
tion rights and similar questions - it seems, at 
best it would be a passive supporting role. 
Hopefully, unlike others, she does not simply 
view them as the undifferentiated oppressors 
who must be compelled to concede. 

Put another way, is the strategic question 
of women’s liberation that of unity as a sex 
against men? Or is it part of the fight of the 
revolutionary workers’ movement - com¬ 
posed of women and men - in the struggle for 
a new world shaped by the working class? 
This is hardly a new question in our ranks, as 
the debates in the Russian movement prior 
to 1917 vividly illustrate. 

Finally, it is important to correct any imbal¬ 
ance that comrade Whittle or others may per¬ 
ceive in what has been written. Yes, we do 
have a class approach to the women’s ques¬ 
tion and, yes, we do reject the notion that 
“decision-making and control should be left 
in the hands of women”, as Louise puts it. In 
working class organisations, we want men to 
debate the issue and be won to politically 
advanced positions on the women’s ques¬ 
tion, for them to see that struggle as their own. 
This does not mean that the CPGB is unaware 
of the particular problems involved in the 
development of women comrades in our 
movement, still less the need for different 
approaches to mobilising and politicising 
women in broader society. 

In keeping with the best traditions of our 
revolutionary movement, we are in favour of 
women’s commissions in the party (which can 
be composed of men as well as women, of 
course), of special forms of work and types of 
meetings to draw in women; of positive dis¬ 
crimination in our ranks; of publications spe¬ 
cifically addressing women’s issues, etc. And 
yes, women-only meetings can sometimes be 
a useful tactic to draw wider layers of women 
into the struggle, to facilitate them taking con¬ 
trol of their destinies and educating themselves. 
(To sub-divide the category of women, for ex¬ 
ample, it is easy to see how such an approach 
might be useful in engaging women from par¬ 
ticular ethnic or religious communities.) 

And, to reassure comrade Whittle to a cer¬ 
tain extent, it would be a pretty strange state 
of affairs in today’s Britain if the vast majority 
of the leaders and most prominent spokes- 
people of a campaign to defend abortion 
rights were not women. Given the culture that 
surrounds us, we would clearly be doing 
something very wrong. 

This is not really the point, however. Our 
differences concern strategy, not tactics. Ex¬ 
cluding men from any political input into the 
fight for women’s liberation is actually an ex¬ 
pression of a non-socialist, non-working class 
approach to that struggle, including its mani¬ 
festation in the campaign to defend (and ex¬ 
tend) abortion rights. As Lenin’s partner and 
eminent Bolshevik comrade, Krupskaya, put 
it, it is a version of the political programme of 
“bourgeois women ... [who] always oppose 
themselves to men and demand their rights 
from men. For them, contemporary society is 
divided into the main categories: men and 
women” (quoted in The Leninist March 1985 
- our emphasis). 

This is why the CPGB calls for a working 
class women’s movement. This does not 
mean women from other classes - as opposed 
to the politics of other classes - would not be 
welcome. Women’s oppression has existed 
since the dawn of class society: the fight for 
women’s liberation therefore has an indissolu¬ 
ble link to the revolution of the class whose 
role is to end that divided society. 

Unless we recognise that and incorporate 
it into our political practice, we not only blunt 
the fight for socialism. We effectively cripple 
the struggle for women’s freedom too • 

Elaine Harrison 
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Back on the rails 



Sean Brady; out 


O n Monday September 27, in the bright 
autumn sunshine, the annual assem¬ 
bly of delegates (AAD) of the rail un¬ 
ion, Aslef, assembled in Scarborough. 

Just like those troops about to ‘jump off 
in countless battles, there was a marked mood 
of apprehension. This was magnified by the 
scmm of TV and press reporters taking a day 
off from Labour in order to witness the ex¬ 
pected bloodletting, as the ‘Brady Gang’ 
clashed with the executive committee. This 
was billed as the ‘big fight’ that would see the 
EC humiliated and dismissed general secre¬ 
tary Sean Brady and former assistant GS Mick 
Blackburn reinstated, to be hoisted trium¬ 
phant around the streets of Scarborough. 

The press were, however, to be disap¬ 
pointed. Delegates made it abundantly clear 
by large majorities that they were having no 
truck with those who would conspire to bring 
Aslef down. As conference proceeded, day 
by day the delegates became more united in 
that endeavour and by the end had wrested 
Aslef away from the bureaucratic factions and 
returned it to the members. 

The Kelly report, following the investiga¬ 
tion into Aslef s affairs by Matthias Kelly QC, 
was adopted with the EC instructed to bring 
forward the necessary rule changes and a 
report to a recalled AAD, possibly in Febru¬ 
ary 2005. The AAD extended apologies to 
Mick Rix and his partner, Debbie Dwight, for 
the unfounded and damaging allegations 
made by Brady and his supporters. The Man¬ 
chester Piccadilly delegate, when moving the 
vote of thanks to Kelly, referred to the unprec¬ 
edented attack and conspiracy against Aslef 
launched by the train operating companies 


(TOCs) in cahoots with the Labour Party and 
government. He ended by warning the TOCs 
that had tried to take advantage that “Aslef 
is back”. 

The conference went on to debate a mo¬ 
tion from Oxford calling for a 50% cut in con¬ 
tributions to Labour and for the other 50% to 
be used to fund parties that “actively promote 
ideas that are in line with union policy and 
aims”. This predictably put the Labourites 
into apoplexy - they warned of dark conse¬ 
quences and the threat of Aslef being thrown 
out of Labour, just like the main rail union, the 
RMT. This, of course, could well have been 
the eventual result, had the motion been 
passed. As it was, it went down by 35 votes 
to 40 - an extremely close call and a remark¬ 
able turnaround from last year. As in other 
unions, it gives notice to the leadership that 
members are not going to continue to sup¬ 
port Labour indefinitely, as the ‘people’s party’ 
continues to attack working people. 

The problem with the motion, however, was 
that it did not offer any alternative to Labour 
- there is nothing of substance to turn to. 
Delegates could point to the Scottish Social¬ 
ist Party with its six MSPs, but nothing south 
of the border. Respect does not come close 
and was barely mentioned. This failure has 
to be placed at the door of the so-called ‘revo¬ 
lutionary left’, who cling lemming-like to their 
various sects. 

The Socialist Workers Party, with its sabo¬ 
tage of the Socialist Alliance, has to bear the 
greatest responsibility. Had the SA been al¬ 
lowed to develop into an SSP, then surely the 
motion would have been won • 

Bill Keane 


Fighting fund 

Essential addition 


W e start our October fund with a 
handsome cheque for £ 100 from TR 
- a lifelong communist who never forgets 
the Weekly Worker. Thanks, comrade - an 
excellent beginning. We also received a 
cheque for £20 from PL and a postal order 
for £10 from IN. 

Pity about those web readers, though. 
Once again the numbers reading us on the 
net are increasing - last week we were up 
to 8,809. But just one solitary online do¬ 
nor to show for it - comrade PJ, who gave 


us a fiver using our PayPal facility. Mod¬ 
est, but appreciated nevertheless, and so 
too is her comment: the Weekly Worker is 
“an essential addition to the political land¬ 
scape.” 

All in all, we have £135 towards our 
£500 monthly target. But can I appeal once 
more, as we approach the 9,000 mark for 
web readers, for some more of them to 
make their contribution to this “essential 
addition”? 

Robbie Rix 


Ask for a bankers order form, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revolu¬ 
tionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

0 The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many so-called 'parties’ on the left. 

In reality they are confessional sects. Members who disa¬ 
gree with the prescribed line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporavy or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war is 
bound up with ending capitalism. 

Communists are internationalists. Evevywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, 'One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
oftheEU. 

■ The working class must be ovganised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theovy is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system capital¬ 
ism can only be superseded globally. All forms of national¬ 
ist socialism are reactionavy and anti-working class. 

The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Communists 
favour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be readied 
to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions trans¬ 
formed into schools for communism. 

Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victovy in the battle for democracy. 

It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is gen¬ 
eral freedom and the real beginning of human histovy. 

■All who accept these principles are urged to join the Com¬ 
munist Party. 
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Call a halt to 
FBU 

witch-hunting 

attacks 



Defend rank and file unity 


T he crisis that has beset the Fire Bri¬ 
gades Union since the 2002-03 
strike fiasco shows no signs of 
abating. It has manifested itself in disaf¬ 
filiation from the Labour Party, a leader¬ 
ship split, backroom manoeuvring, an 
anti-left witch-hunt and now a rank and 
file fightback. 

The FBU executive council has been 
dominated overwhelmingly by the so- 
called ‘left group’, with general secretary 
Andy Gilchrist at its head. But Gilchrist 
- recently back from extended sick leave 
- is now widely regarded as a “dead 
duck” after his dismal misleadership of 
the strike and defeat over disaffiliation. 

In a desperate attempt to cling onto 
office, he has been targeting likely chal¬ 
lengers to the unofficial ‘left group’, par¬ 
ticularly those with links to the influential 
rank and file grouping, Grassroots FBU 
- described by the EC as a “union within 
a union”. This latter description is not 
without its irony, considering that most 
of the EC have themselves been operat¬ 
ing as a left bureaucratic caucus. 

Despite the increasing contempt with 
which he is viewed not only by the rank 
and file, but even within a section of his 
‘left group’ comrades, Gilchrist still holds 
out hope of re-election in 2005. In order 
to test the water, he has decided to call 
the election for assistant general secre¬ 
tary (AGS), also due next year, early - it 
is thought that the call for nominations 
is imminent, even though the existing 
AGS, Mike Fordham, the sole right¬ 
winger on the EC, is not due to retire until 
September 2005. 

Already the battle lines are being 
drawn, with John McGhee, a high-pro¬ 
file pro-Gilchrist FBU spokesperson 
during the dispute, likely to be opposed 
by Matt Wrack, the newly elected Lon¬ 
don regional secretary. However, it is 
feared that Gilchrist may attempt to ex¬ 
clude comrade Wrack - a former member 
of the Socialist Party and author of the 
Socialist Alliance pamphlet Whose 
money is it anyway? - by suspending 
him from the union under the anti-Grass- 
roots FBU witch-hunt. Members asso¬ 
ciated with, or thought to be associated 
with, Grassroots FBU are threatened 
with disciplinary action under the catch¬ 
all “bringing the union into disrepute” 
constitutional clause. 

The left; bureaucracy has already made 
one attempt to discipline comrade 
Wrack, along with three other London 
senior officials, for alleged connection 
with Grassroots - which is led, accord¬ 
ing to Fordham, by a “group of politicos” 
with a “hidden political agenda”. 
Fordham wrote to London EC member 
Mick Shaw instructing him to suspend 
the four after the June FBU conference. 
But Shaw, himself a follower of the ‘left 
group’, refused, stating that the instruc¬ 
tion had no constitutional validity and, 
in any case, as far as he could see, the 
London four had no case to answer. 

This rebellion was indicative of the 
effect the union’s crisis is having on the 
‘left group’ - six or seven former support¬ 
ers, including comrade Shaw, a Labour 
Party member, have now broken with the 
Gilchrist-Fordham-McGhee clique, citing 
abuse of democracy and misleadership. 
Clearly the discontent is making itself felt 
at the top. After all, to remain associated 
with a “dead duck” might cost EC mem¬ 
bers dear when it comes to their own re- 
election. Another reason for Shaw’s 



Matt Wrack: left challenger targeted by bureaucracy 


refusal to play ball was undoubtedly the 
backlash he would have suffered from 
London rank and file members. 

It is, however, mmoured that the Oc¬ 
tober 11 EC meeting will hear a report 
from Fordham on the disciplinary cases. 
If he thought he could get away with it, 
Gilchrist would suspend the London 
four, thus ruling McGhee’s main rival out 
of the AGS election. There is even talk 
of action being taken against Shaw for 
refusing to follow Fordham’s instruc¬ 
tions. 

But can Gilchrist get away with it? He 
has recently suffered another setback in 
the case of Paul Wolstenholme, an FBU 
national officer who was suspended in 
June for allegedly disclosing EC voting 
patterns to the Grassroots website. Re¬ 
vealing how representatives cast their 
vote on their members’ behalf is, in the 
eyes of the bureaucrats, a criminal be¬ 
trayal of confidentiality. The members 
have no right to know how well - or, in 
the case of the current EC, how badly - 
they are being served by their representa¬ 
tives. 

The ‘evidence’ against comrade 
Wolstenholme has proved to be worth¬ 
less, however, since it was immediately 
demonstrated that the information had 
already been posted on the Grassroots 
website before he could have supplied 
it. Not that a minor detail like that was 
going to stop the witch-hunters. But one 
thing that did delay proceedings was the 
sudden, unexpected departure of the 
EC’s ‘chief prosecutor’ in the case, vice- 
president and national treasurer Dave 
Whatton. 

Whatton was unceremoniously 
dumped as EC member for the West 
Midlands in August - defeated by Bir¬ 
mingham divisional rep John Vernon. 
West Midlands has traditionally been a 


‘moderate’ region, but such is the anti- 
EC mood among the rank and file that a 
relatively unknown figure, campaigning 
on a platform of criticism of the leader¬ 
ship’s sell-out of the dispute and its tram¬ 
pling of democracy, was narrowly voted 
in. Whatton has had to give up the vice¬ 
presidency under union mles and return 
to his firefighting duties. 

No wonder the Gilchrist leadership is 
worried. If Whatton can lose in a region 
like the West Midlands, what will hap¬ 
pen if McGhee has to face such a nation¬ 
ally well known militant as the London 
regional secretary? However, it could be 
that deliverance will come for the ‘left 
group’ in the shape of a split vote. Un¬ 
less an agreement can be reached, com¬ 
rade Wrack could be opposed by another 
militant, Adrian Clarke, the Cambridge¬ 
shire brigade secretary. 

Comrade Clarke, who stood as an East¬ 
ern region candidate for Respect in the 


June 10 European elections and is close 
to the Socialist Workers Party, is said to 
have a difference with comrade Wrack 
over the relative weight within the un¬ 
ion of the women’s, black, and gay and 
lesbian sections, which each have one 
representative on the EC. 

The obvious problem with this state 
of affairs is that it very difficult to hold 
these ‘section’ EC members to account. 
As well as the ban on disclosing the 
votes of EC members, ‘confidentiality’ 
also demands, apparently, that the mem¬ 
bership figure for the gay and lesbian 
section, for instance, is kept secret. That 
in turn means that section elections, the 
views of section members and the na¬ 
ture of section democracy are all rather 
murky areas. Yet the vote of the gay and 
lesbian rep, whose members can 
number no more than 100 or so, has 
equal weight with a 6,000-strong region 
like London on the EC. 


This a is not a minor matter, since usu¬ 
ally there is nothing to stop section reps 
voting purely as individuals, with even 
less accountability than regional repre¬ 
sentatives. And their vote can be vital. 
For example, it was Nick Nicholas, the 
black section EC rep, who ensured the 
recent leadership recommendation on 
night-time ‘stand down’ was carried 
when, it seems, on this occasion he 
broke his section mandate and backed 
the ‘left group’, whose proposal went 
through by nine votes to seven. 

Comrade Wrack, like very many rank 
and file members, is said to have strong 
reservations about this system. Many 
comrades believe that, while the idea of 
sectional representation is fine, current 
voting weights need to be challenged. 
But even this mild criticism is too much 
for others - including comrade Clarke, it 
seems - for whom such views leave 
those who hold them open to accusa¬ 
tions of pandering to racism, male chau¬ 
vinism or homophobia. 

In this writer’s opinion, the concerns 
over these sections are totally justified. 
Of course, there should be provision for 
women, gay and black members (or any 
other group) to come together to discuss 
their common interests if they wish - 
something that should be facilitated by 
the union itself. And it goes without 
saying that the union must give the ut¬ 
most priority to combating anti-gay, anti¬ 
women and anti-black discrimination. To 
do so is to further the unity of the entire 
membership. 

But there is no reason why, say, gay 
members should have additional voting 
rights (for their sectional as well as then- 
regional EC rep) over and above their 
heterosexual brothers and sisters. This 
measure, aimed at promoting equality, 
could end up exacerbating divisions. In 
any case, on most trade union issues 
members’ views are not determined by 
their sexuality, gender or ethnicity. 

While this is an important question, it 
should not be used as an excuse to split 
the vote in the forthcoming election. It 
is essential that the genuine, as opposed 
to bureaucratic, left unites around a sin¬ 
gle rank and file candidate in order to 
strike a blow against the Gilchrist clique. 

The members themselves must call a 
halt to the anti-democratic manoeuvring 
of the ‘left group’. To defeat both the 
witch-hunt and the bureaucrats driving 
it, they must rally behind the rank and 
file candidate most likely to win • 

Alan Fox 
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